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H E following Courſe coniy of - 
en 20 


I Tur firſt four Lectures are upon the 
Government and Education of Chil- 


THz laſt Lecture is upon that part 
of Elocution which more immediately 
concerns che Junior in life. 


I nav read and compared the wri- 


ters, both ancient and modern, who 
have 


(8) 
have hitherto diſcuſſed the ſubjeQs ; I 
have accurately noticed their diverſities 
of ſtyle; I have diligently ſelected the 
beſt modes of diction ; I have carefully 
endeavoured to ſeparate truth from er- 
ror, by a rigorous examination ; and 
have familiarized every ſentiment and 
argument, by long meditation, and ha- 
bits of attentive practice, in che ma- 
nagement of twelve children of my own, 
and many others committed to my care, 
in the courſe of ſixteen years paſt. 


REST KNIPER. 
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HE baſi of government is au- 
thority: withour this in vain de | 
we expect any order in our children, ar 
any happineſs in 'ourſelyes, Cities, ar- 
mies, and kingdoms, are all fuſtained 
| Ba by 
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by it: and ſo muſt private families be. 
By authority, I do not mean that ſtern 
brow, or that baſhaw-like behaviour, 
which ſavours more of the tyrant than 
parent, No: I mein u rationgl, yet ab- 
ſolute exerciſe of a degree of power, ne- 
ceſſary to regulate the actions and dif» 
poſitions of children, until they became 
wiſe enough to act for themſelves. 
* * children attain. \. this er 
ledge ſooner than others, and one child 
will be able to conduct himſelf better at 
fifteen, than another at twenty, or even 
at thirty, there is but one general way of 
aſcertaining the length of time in which 
our authority ſhould be exerciſed in its 
full force; which is that ſettled by the 
laws of our kingdom, viz. until the age 
of twenty- one. And if we rightly em- 
* | | ploy 
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ploy this term, ſo critical to children; 
to their real advantage, authotfey will 
decome uſeleſs, its 'terrors will vanlſh, 
and be abſorbed in the utilted ebnſidera - 
tions of the parent, the friend; and the 
companion: in ſhort, our children, well 
conducted to this age, will take as much 
pains to make us happy, 4s we have ta= 
ken een dane 

80 n as a child Rk Sha 
tion to perverſeneſs and ſelf-will; fo ſoon. 
ſhould it be attended to; much depends 
upon it. Here perhaps it may be aſked, 
Should a child be corrected before he 


can ſpeak? 1 anfwer, che firſt principle | 
in human nature is Telf-love; reaſon, the £ 


ſecond mum an a — way. 
10 tacho u nes 


WHEN the paſtons of childs Veja 
- 2472 | to 


| 
| 
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te ſhow themſchves, they ſhould b 
checked ; and as the fear of chaſtiſemenn 
is ĩneluded in ſelf· love, it is eaſy to turn 
this to their advantage, until reaſgn, = 
8 render it 


unneceſſary. Jus 106: 44 210. 644. ur 3 


dans ben to 


No ong can dle fix, the, dme, 


but within the year ,maſt , parents will 


find it proper to begin ; and before half 
the fir ſeptenary is paſt, a, great deal 
* d. e ee e 0D lt 
200119134 04 e iel 

ry WwouLD. 1 adviſe parents ta 
begin with the milgaſt methods, A 
coarſe clamorous. manner of enforcing 
obedience muſt be avoided, becauſe is 
is vulgarg and nothing vulgar ſhould ba 
ſeen in the behaviour of parents to theix 
children, becauſe through the eyes and 


* 


"#88" CHILDRENS? 3s. 
i — 


ſee and feel the power they have over 
che H. vt rat Er, treablid>axtin a4 x 4c 


+ ih rims 01vw orig dl:rgnadftib at 0 
I a child is paſſionate and wilful, 4 
grave looks or little tap upon the hand, 
be ſufficient to convinee him'thavke is 
doing wrong, and often cure this fun. 


A ems, tee 

down his play- things; if they ure taken 
up ever ſo often, they will be thrown 
down again ſo long as the ſpirie of cor 
tradiction laſts, Now, the remedy in this 
caſe ſhould be, tot take away the things, 
or by a ſerious countenanee ſhow you 
aro diſpleaſed} and the child” ein not 


only 
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only be quiet for the preſent, but be lam 
eee N deer ere 


0 Wit ee 1G ot Hetn aur 


I Have beds. neoprene | 


ſpeak, diſtinguiſh thoſe who were ſpoil- 
ing them from thoſe; who were not; 
ſcratching,” fighting, and playing che 
ryrant over all who humoured them, 
withour' offering to lift a finger againſt 
thoſe who did no. 


By all means, let children be played 
with, and have every proper amuſement; 
but great care muſt be taken to diſtin» 
„ guiſh play from miſchief, and innocent 
freedom from Croming pune ax 

THE un ” the infant-child are 
ne various. 


ONE 


TV 6&P4CHTEDRENT ty - 


Our will not ſleep any where but in 
the lap : with another there is no peace 
unleſs he is continually rocked in u 
cradle: a third will cry when a candle 
is taken away and, to ſhow yo fee 
he cried, he is quiet che moment it is 
brought back: a fourth will ſwill tea, 
or ſome other improper liquor, out of 
meaſure and time: and à fifth will eat 
traſh until he can eat ene nor 


wann %%ον⁰,⁰ον⁰οαe 


yi — 


Ix ſuch 4 I would defire parents 
to confider whether their children are 
acting for themſelves, or they for their 
children, One grain of judgement: will 
ſer them right; one minute's reflection 
will ſhew them their error: and - when 
they once ſee it, they muſt reſolve to a: 


void it for the future, 
C | A 
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| A GENTLEMAN) called ſorge-time ago 
upon a friend, and took a family: di- 
ner; when, to his great aſtoniſhmens, 
he ſaw, little, „ not quite a year 
old, drinking ale, What, ſaid he, do 
you give the child ale? Oh |, Gin, ro- 
plied his Mamma, he 10 drink W 


elſe. 5 1 f EF" , 1 . 1 


ahnt 6 Jayne (0:4 04147 Land 
10 not dhe fault ef ſuch proceeding 
very obvious ? and is not the remedy as 
obvious? Parents ſure cannot be fo 
blind as not to ſee their childrens, health 
impaired, and their humours ſtrengthen» 
ed by ſuch indulgence; and all for want 
of a little reſolution, a gentle correc- 
tion, or a ſeaſonable reprimand: per- 
haps only a look, given with an autho- 
ritative air, would often have the deſi- 
red effect. 


CoNsTANT 
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wrong, nay, bow inet, refine 
ſite practice is. 

ee 0) een meal Id | 
Tnosx who give a child every thing 
which he cries dr aſks for, are not a 
little to be blamed. | Nini Has 


nn vio nag amoitiiy of wrmmyn! vol 


Maxx improper things are given to g 
e in order to quiet him. Hoy often 


is a picture, a book, yea a watch, or 
ſome valuable artigle, moſt fooliſhly dif 
poſed of through this miſtaken manage- 
went? Bas ſurely i is proper, that 
even amongſt baubles themſelyes,. the 
parents, not the child, ſhould have the 
command; i. e. they ſhould be given, 
or taken away, at diſcretion; I mean, 
without paſſion or ill nature on one ſide, 

rc: . Ca. x +1; 104 
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and without — fretfulneſs on 
—— eh. 1 vel „a ano 


M te eim 


Pax ENTSs ſhould endeavour to con- 
vince children of their power over them, 
by reſtraining their lietle irregularities; 
and weakening their paſſions; ; which 
they cannot do, without an early atten» 
tion to ener various diſpo poſitions und 


01 el,. amy nk. $4385 


tempers, | abs les 


02 BIT NT, Bf 


ONE child is born with ſweet änck 

mild diſpoſitions; another is more fun- 
guine; and full of fire; a third has à 
great deal of acrimony: therefore pa- 
rents ſhould watch the demper of chil· 
dren, and endeavour to check every e- 
vil tendency, every bad diſpoſition,” and 
prevent every exceſs from growing into 


a habit; nay more, to change the bad 
humour 


TY CMTUDREN!T a 


adminiſter medicines to: der. blood 
and juices, 

N ub 07 m: „t nothlids F 
I Ar fill ſpeaking of ehildren in che 
firſt ſeptenary, and am conterned there 
is ſo much reaſon to ſpeak of che majo- 
rity of them as being humoured, and 
therefore hümburſome gf boys a F as 
and itnpudent; under the name of live- 


ly and ſpivited ;" and girls pere ald vala, 


ee pe 6c writty . 


Hod N 3 1 7 . N * 15 of Hie 3 


divas Sbicpipion,ithie ene. 
not trouble themſelves much to reaſon 
let them firſt conſider what is proper for 
them to do, or to avoid; then enforce 
their compliance in ſoft and winning 
, or, if not with a ſmiling coun- 

tenance, 
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tenance, at leaſt wich a e 
ind without harſhneſ. Aube 


Hat 

WHEN Wine attempt to > diſobey, 
let parents ſhow. by a word qr ook, that 
they are abſolute: which method ſhould 
rs; half 01591 1:41 ON 1 


1 Jen aA) 3s ware 


- Tugnen, Tr hain prin "hr 
that children have, Knowledge much 
ſooner than is commonly imagined, . er 
at preſent they have no qudgement to 
guide their actions. What they chiefly 
diſcover to us at this age is {cunning ; 
therefore if parents neglect reproof when 
neceſſary, they will ſoon 8 the better 
of . Boll 


3 becauſe he is to go to 
ſchool ;' ſhall parents, to quiet him, keep 
3 him 
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By no Aan. Orea 
doſe of phyſic is to be taken ſhall they, | 
becauſe it is unpleaſant, humour the 
child. and chrow it away No ſapely. 
There is no other merhoid herę but be- 
ing ſerious g telling him, that he muſt 
ge, he. muſt take it, &. When chil- 
dren thus ſce their parents in earneſt, 
obedience very -ſoon: becomes farniliar 
nen vabd. rd anht4> bid 
| 4 $40; 04 400%; den god 

, bad Bas unreaſonable —_— 
eke of children is not what pa- 
rents take it for; they falſely think it 
tenderneſs and love: but far from it; it 
is love en Wen n . | 
folly; 17 7 vr 


44 


IT is eaſy to ſoſten this ſeeming ri- 
gour in the behaviour of parents, by 
addreſſing 


— A 


{WHAT more barstel ada realvauble, 


| than to ſpeak in ſome ſuch manner as 


this? „ You know, my ear; all good 
boys do as they are bid. In order to be- 


come wiſe, they muſt go to ſchool. Now 


ſurely you would not be ranked among 
bad children by being diſobedient. I 
hope you would not be a blockhead ; 


yet if you do not go to ſchool, and mind 


your book, you muſt be one.“ 


So with regard to medicines: Come, 
my dear, take your doſe; you know 
you are not well; this is to make you 
well; I am ſorry you have occaſion to 
take it; I know it is not pleaſant, but 
we do not take phyſic for pleaſure; 

come, 


TG CRTDWEN e 


NG ES I take 

ie at orice dons incur gy How FRET 

nenen e ba Wh” s 

e ae deſire parents to lay 

2 1 Ire 
4 4 


— to . rene by 
quibbling donn a: doſe: of phylic, un- 
der a chouſand ſhifts and turns, yes, 
even manifeſt falſehoods, calling it what 
it is not. This is wrong; for ſurely 
thoſe who are to teach them never to be 
deceitful, cannot but be very re ner 
ſons to deceive them. 


Tux next rule is, ta avoid the prae- 
tice of bribes. Children ſhould be taught 
to know, that their great happineſs is 
their parents love; therefore the cuſtom 
of giving them ſugar- plumbs, cakes, 

5 ao toys, 
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toys, or money, for every dung they 
take, is moſt certainly wrong, It gives 
them a fondneſs for improper things; 


bauble; and, above all, it gives chen 
an early mean-ſpiritedneſs, an odious 
_ Mifſhnell, i" deſire” of deing mo 7 
me wy _—_ 


21800 101. 11419 


Ar intermediate times, let . 
by a pleaſing engaging behaviour, eon- 
vince their children how tenderly they 

love them. Let them now and then 
mingle with them in their little plays 
and ſports, and ſometimes overlook tri- 
fles, that they may have more influence 
in matters of moment. Cad 


Ir has been obſerved, that the Erft 
umpreſſions which children receive are 


1 


ir makes them deſirous of every ner 


* 
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2th 00 


in the Wee piss is- inferred, - 
that mothers have not only the earliest 
but the moſt laſting influence over them. 
oc uno lick, tom 5 
Trat cho firſt care of children, and 
many ot che moſt tender offices they re- 
quire, are the mother s province, is an 
nndoubted truth: but, in forming their 
manners, the influence of both fathet 
and macher ſhould, if pollibla, Beam 
at leaſt, it is neceſſary that parents go . 
hand in hand, and not counteract one 9 
mme 100 
voti 10 ο⁰h⁰,zõ - w kr teilig 
„nee muſt een dane. | 
never to differ about the government of 
children in their hearing; it does incre - 
dible miſchief; but, in particular, it 
alienates them from their duty, and 
Da . weakens 
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_ weakens the parental authority, on one 
fide at leaſt, if n Gar 51 
4 [3,041 180 ont. Wc | Ak i» Ack 


e while ng may be 
compared to machines; which are, or 
ſhould be, put in motion, or ſtopped, at 
the will of others. But here I muſt re- 
mark, that until they are able to con- 
duct themſelves, they ſtand in need of 
0 conductors. gilt abt has 
0 724011 26 = 
- CHtLDREN UTE of . 
but to how perverſe a purpoſe, unleſs re- 
gulated ? Their wit, cunning, or know- 
ledge, often ſerve only to miſlead them, 
and to ſtrengthen the natural corruption 
of their will, bliſs 


Wn]nAr. is more common, than for a 
child to make no anſwer when aſked a 
queſtion ? 


ef CHILDREN” ag 


for another, or perhaps the ſame in a 
different mood, to tire a whole company 
with inceſſant prating g? 1) - 


HO r org r aον,§.]ᷓuν fn s 


bur che judgement of parents: the 
whole machine, i. e. the wrds and a- 
tions of children, are to be under their 
guidance alone! To this end, they muſt 
ſet out with à reſolution to conquer; 
and never quit the field of argument 
until they do. Qt $9 eb 67 bid nodvr 
Tc} 81 3: d VE 21112 'h Sands fo 


Warn a*queſtion is aſked a child, 
no matter by whom, hether by che pa- 


rents, a viſitor, ſervant, or beggar, it 
muſt never be ſuffered to go unanſwer- 


ed; all the rules of breeding and civility 
AI y bv9ns dF demand 


queſtion ? or hat more comtnan, ihan 8 


Norm can regulate theſe things 
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demand it, and nothing can encufe 
non-compliance. 6.030009 +4 aa 68 
Nene bd 4 99.09. hoo 1144308 
ON the other hand, when a child hase 
a fluent, voluble tongue, and is diſpoſed 
to talk out of time and place, and to ſay 
improper and unbecoming things, - it 
muſt certainly be reſtrained, | 


Bur though. I urge this, it is not 
merely becauſe children ſhould ſpeak or 
| be ſilent, do a thing or let it alone, 
when bid to do it; for, however right 
or pleaſing all this may be, it is far 
from being the only motive ; no; Ir is 
the influence which the oppoſite beha- 
viour will have in future upon children, 
that muſt be the point in view, | 


A CHILD accuſtomed not to anſwer 
when 


- | 1 of; CHILDREN, at 


when ſpoken to, will probably contract 
a-moroſe, or an uncivil habits; another, 
ſuffered to out · talk every body in the 
houſe, will be in danger of becoming 


an impertinent, if not an empty prater 
and he who is never refuſed the thing 


bear diſappointments. V Mts EET TEM, 


PARENTS, I know, are apt to think 
nothing of theſe irregularities; but it is 
inattention to the firſt errors which lays 
the foundation of vices for life, 


HzxNcx appears the neceſlity of at- 
tending to the earlieſt wards and actions 
of children, . obſerving the bias they 
take, and moulding their tender. minds, 
that the firſt dawn of reaſon may be 
cheriſhed and improved in them, 
* PARENTS 
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 PaRENT4' ſhould endeavour to give 

their children an early and ardent love 
of truth, In order'to this, it is not ſuf- 
ficient to give them precepts ; they muſt 
have examples too. There is no vice 
more dangerous, none more odious, 
than that of lying; yet none more com- 
mon : and what is ſtranger ſtil}, parents 
themſelves are often the perſons who 
teach it, e 


Ir is very far from being my deſign, 
to charge parents with an intention of 
leading children into this capital error; 
but to ſhow how it is done, either 
through want of thought or judge»: 
ment. 4. 19 


THEY groſsly miſtake their childrens 


capacity; and from a notion that they 
know 
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know nothing, 'ſay'a thouſand itmproper 

things in their hearing Fb. and, hen 
they aud HHetafalVes' obäbrwed, ue blk. 
ged to uſe many ſhifts and turns to get 
rid of their curioſity and importunity. 


Tun nent cauſt is, parents do not 
make duty their childrens rule of con- 
duct; as, for inſtance, a child ſeey/ſbrnes 
thing in his father's hand, and aſks, 
What is that ? the facher anſwers, No- 
thing, But why: fo abſurd u reply? 
Will not the child in return act che ſame 
part? Thommy, what have you gat 
in your hand?“ Nothing. Again, a 
child ſees his mother put ſome money, 
fruit, or ſomething elſe, into her pocket, 
and immediately aſks for it. She in- 
ſtantly replies, ſhe has none. The child 
taking the conviction of its ſenſes, ſtill 

cies E cries 
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axles for what .be' þay\ hen, waodhl 
to. pacify him, gives him what ha evigd 
far, and ſo proves the has been mainy 
taining a HlShad. bi. 


Sunz bx ſuch bebapiour reflects great- 


ly upon the ieee ar conduct of 
paratitss} Lid eee ov hub © 
6 Ad Das bak 7 1411 IT It Sulch 


6 * told their dury 


without any diſguiſe; and it is certain 
they may often; be won to it by ſoft aud 


gentle means; but falſehoods, prevari» 
cations, and quibbling, can never be 
the way to lead them bo it, wy 


» 


ane beſides: animating their 
children to a love of truth by daily ade 
vice, ' \muſt carefully avoid all obſcure 
ambiguous 


e ORVEDREN! 3 


ambiguous language In their (hearing 
al ügus, nods; or Winke, Which can 
anſwer no other end than” to perpler 
— — e 4 reſts. 


3 — . ſtory, 
WHICH T think reniarkable for fts tho- 
rough honeſty,” 4" A man met” an ac« 
quaintance in the ſtreet Pray, my 
friend, ſays he, what have you got un- 
der your coat? Why, replies the other, 
what I have under rx my coat, I x put there 
on purpoſe that you might not Knorr 
what it is“ 


Tuus parents, without quibbling or 
evading, without harſhneſs or ill-na- 
ture, need only convince their children 
that all things are not proper for them 


| to have, or fit for them to know, 
E 2 THERE 
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: THERE is a propenſity. in nature | 
which greatly deſerves the attention of | 
parents, i, e, curioſity z and this, when 
well regulated, may, without impro-| | 
priety, be called © che gate of know- 
ledge,” How lifeleſs, ſpiritleſs, and in- 
fipid, is a child without it? How plea- 
ſing, and how capable of daily improve- 
ment, with it? Parents are to cheriſh 
this propenſity ; but in doing ſo, cannot 
be too circumſpect z | becauſe, though 
curioſity is in its nature a means of im- 
provement, it is too apt to degenerate 
into impertinence. Theſe are two oppo- 
ſite qualities ; the one a virtue, the other 
a vice, Great care ſhould be taken to 
praiſe and reward the former, and to 
| diſcountenance and puniſh the latter, 


PARENTS, beſides the inſtruction and 
encouragement 


* 


. * N : ; | 
Rr * 
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encouragetnent they give to children in 
this? point, ſhould throw them in the 
way of exerciſing it, and attend to their 
behaviour when unconſtrained; as, for 
inſtance, if I never lock up my books, 
my children will ſuppoſe that they have 
liberty to read them, unleſs expreſsly 
forbidden. 80 likewiſe if I leave letters, 
or other papers about without reſerve, 
they will with freedom examine them j 
if they did not, I ſhould think them in- 
curious: but if they look over my ſhoul- 
der on purpoſe to ſee what I am wri- 
ting, if they break open a letter, or if 
they pry into my deſk, becauſe acci- 
dentally left open, it will be eaſy for 
me to determine that they are 9 | 
ting into impertinence, | 


 UsgyvuL cure dans itſelf by in- 
numerable 
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numerable inquiries into the various 
productions of nature and art, Hente 
inſenſibly ariſes in children à love of 
knowledge, and a love of labour: hence 
too they learn to diſtinguiſh the uſeleſ 
from the uſeful; what they ſhould pur · 
fue from what they ſhould avoid, © 


- IntexRTINENCE ſhows itſelf by pry» 


ing into the affairs of others, employing 


does not concern them, to the detriment 
of all within their reach. 


Hencs ſprings that neglect of real 
knowledge which we daily ſee in many, 
and that crowd of trifles which waſte 
their time, and tend to hurt others, and 


do themſelves no good; for in propor- 


tion to the time they ſpend in acting 
wrong, 


their thoughts and time about what 


i v2 


4 14 #f + CHILDREN gg 
wong, in meh do they loſe. of the 


dende. to a0. right. Li Sup 
Surf r a8 e a4 geen 26 2910} 


By beſides, its being ſo, detrimen» 


tal to ſociety, \impertinence has ſomes | 
thing in it ſo mean and; hateful, thay pay 


rents cannot do too much to keep their 
„ .nl 1 n 
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Pos ſhould encourage a; hyely 


quite pure, and ee wich vice, 
however diſtant, In order thereto, they 
ſhould never ſuffer their children, pop 
any conſideration, 10, utter an indecent 
word, or to commit any irregular. ac» 
tion ; and, | in particular, they muſt, be 
careful never to ſay. or do any thing 
in the preſence of children which they 
ought not to hear or ſee. 


Tuts 


— 
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Tuts caution may ſtem unineceſſkry; 
becauſe all acknowledge how great the 
force of example is, Yet if we view the 
conduct of many fathers, we ſhall be 
bbliged to own they ſtand” greatly in 
need of it: For what more common 
than to hear men ſwear, and utter many 
indecent expreſſions, before their chil- 
dren? and what more natural than their 
imitation' of ther ? Which poiſon, once 


imbibed, cannot 8 etſy be eee. 5 
% 1 +1 


Ax the ſame time that parents endea- 
vour to make children obedient to them 
ſelves, they muſt reach them to conſider 
every one as an individual of ſociety, 
and give them a deep ſenſe of che ne- 
ceſlity of good behaviour to all, what- 
ever their circumſtances or condition 
may be. In every family there are par- | 

ticular 
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ficular- obligations, which children muſt 
be taught to diſtinguiſh, and reduce to 


NzxT to their parents, children owe 
reſpect and duty to all ſenior relations: 
to their brothers and ſiſters they owe, 
not only à tender, but an unalterable 
affetion: and all of more diſtant kin 
have a claim of reſpect, which cannot 
be refuſed them. Let all this is but 
little, if compared with the univerſal 
demand which mankind have upon one 
another. e 


Wu cannot, en in aflice MASS 
virtue and merit our eſteem, Old age is 
venerable; and to refuſe the honours 
due to it, is a degree of impiety; obli- 
gations demand gratitude; misfortunes 

F | call 
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call for friendſhip and compaſſion; and 
even vice and folly demand our pity and 
concern; nay more, demand our endes 
vours to remove them, Wa 
Axons the various ſitustions in life, 
that which moſt requires the care and 
attention of parents is, to teach children 
a due regard to oh in poverty and 
diſtreſs, _ | l 


THERE is no great difficulty in gi- 
ving children a proper and becoming 
behaviour to their betters and equals; 
but ta perſuade thera to maintain a con» 
ſiderable degree of reſpect to inferiors, 
or to thoſe in low circumſtances, is an 
arduous taſk ; ſtill it may and ought ta 
be done. 


NoTHING 
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* > Noritno' fo hutnantzes the ſoul, no- 
thing ſo ſtrongly proves the man, ay 19 
ſympathiſe with and relieve the diſtreſſes 
of our fellow crgarures, Ib is the duty 
of parents to keep their children from 
ſpeaking or acting with'radineſs to che 
loweſt among mankind ; they ſhould 
never let them divert themſelves with 
their tags or misforrunes ; but, on the 
contrary, they ſhould ſometimes "furs 
niſh them with money, or other things; 
that the relief they deſign to give the 
needy may paſt through their hands: 
and at the ſame titne imprint this truth 
upon their minds, that he who is redu- 
ced to aſk, is ſometimes more —_— 
mewkathwmcdcaare ie KAT. 
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ANoTHER indiſpenſable duty of pa- 
rents is, to keep their children from 


F 2 ſporting 
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ſporting” wich: che natural N 
people. eren Fi * 820. 05 att 


* 4 4 1 . © #% * 
83 j * e 
( HD M1 188 Fi Jid: „an 


Tune practice, ere 
creature, reflects upon the Creatar- It 
mocks the Architect, — cg 


creation. 17 | ſ, > 7 9 x4 7 $2079 $5 1) 71 a) 


\ ' 


y 1 We 
; 11 dib n enen 


IT is N that perſons of the beſt 
underſtanding ſo | ſeldom reflect upon 
this point. n % 1119647, ee 


a 7 ? : Ht 


1 1 * 4 þ 4.9463 3541; 


| ann can be more blurd, than to 
ridicule one man for being too tall, and 
another for being too ſhort; one for ha- 
ving too much noſe, another for having 


too little; one for having crooked legs, 
and another for being round ſhoulder- 


ed, 


. # & * * + 4 
* 5 
* 
— 
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Doſs a es of beauty and deformi- 
ty are infinite; and to be perfectly free 
from natural defects and \blemiſhes] ig 
the lot of very few; nor is it enſy to 
fix the ſtandard of beauty, n 


WxͥI know, by —— ſculpture, 
and painting, the general rules of: ſym- 
metry and proportion, and can eaſily 
diſtinguiſh the groſs defects; but beau- 
ty in the ſuperlative degree, in its high- 
eſt yer is not fo ene determi» 


_ Ort. t gta ai ont 
it 013% 1A o! a j*n 13: 
Wuir is beautiful in the eye of one, 


is not ſo in the eye of another. Since 
then it is our general lot to be more or 
leſs defective, and all are made by one 
Almighty hand, how inhuman muſt it 
be, to inſult or deſpiſe a man for what, 

if 


| 


| 00 


ee 


ki 


no opportunity to learn? No, ſurely, 


uſe of natural talents, are the only things 
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if an imperfeRion, it is not in his power 
to avoid; and that, perhaps, while the 
inſulter himſelf is not free from other 
blemiſhes, full as eee _ vo 


ive, 5 1 Ly . 


Tun defects of the body are not a- 
lone the ſubject of our ridicule ; we 
ſport too with thoſe of the mind. 

6 44 


PROVIDENCE, for wiſe reaſons, does 
not give to all alike, Are we to hold 
another in contempt for not knowing ſo 
much as we do? Are we to laugh at a 
man for not knowing what he has had 


AVNEGLECT to improve, and the ab- 


which deſerve the ſcourge; and even 


here, 
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here, it often happens, that he who cor» 
res needs correction the moſt. 


"7 


 AnoTHER caution equally neceſſiry 
js, that parents muſt avoid the diſtine» 
tion of favourites among their children, 
Sometimes the father and mother have 
each one their darling; ſometimes they, 
both doat on the ſame child, and ne- 
gle& the reſt, | 


IT is frequently obſerved, that mo- 
thers are extravagantly fond of the boys, 


and either treat the girls with a viſible 
indifference, or groſily neglect them, 


IT is true indeed, that it may, and 
ſometimes does happen, that one child 
in a family is ſuperior in parts to the 
reſt, or is particularly engaging, and 

may 
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any £4: 66ers Ge pig .dife 
tinction. +6 41.414. 943 MCG 3 4401 4 


Bor to ſhow that reaſon is not al- 
ways the parents guide, I appeal to ge- 
neral obſervation, whether it does not 
often happen, that the greateſt favourite 
is the greateſt booby ? Allowing that a 
lady loves her ſon. beſt, becauſe. he is 
really a ſmart fellow, it is poſſible thoſe 
very qualifications which ſhe ſo much 
admires, to the prejudice of the other 
children, are the very things ſhe ought 
to be diſpleaſed with; things which, if 
ſounded to the bottom, would moſt like- 
ly prove vice or folly, | 


Bor ſuppoſing that the favourite ſon 
is really what he appears, more amiable 
than the girls, may not this be owing” 

? to 


"cm vuDien't 4 
to accident or deſign? may it not bo the 
effect of a ſuperior education, or a great- 
er knowledge of men and manners! 
arg ars e rote n n 
„un banshbg od nes U 

AlL dune people are e what they are, 
in proporrion'tothe opp6traditics hich 
they have had of acquiring knowledge;or 
the uſe which they have made of them. 
If therefore you ſhut them out from op- 
portunities, they can never improve: 
u 3 are depri ved of the 1 


a 57 811 8 &4 101 11 oY 


: — it huts happens in ao 
the boys are in the world, and gain a 
knowledge of good behaviour; the girls 
are cooped up, and Mamma wenders at 
their ignorance! But what ſtill mote 
increaſes a mother's ſurpriſe is, that 
* not find. her girls improve in 

r 
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proportion to-the opinion the entertains 
of her own abilities. No, allowing, 
what cannot. be generally true, thati ſhe 
has all the accompliſhments whicha 
woman can be poſſeſſed of; yet if her 
daughters are confined; to che parlour, 
their knowledge af the world will, be 
very ſcanty. tf iut bor io bac ved rade 
NH 30. am 4s dH A gal: 
To:be acquainted. wich tha. World. 
we muſt ſeg x; to know mankind, we - 
muſt obſerve their faces, and mark their 
deportment; and from ſeeing a variety 
of manners, muſt Sent: . 
poliſhing gur na ol al 378 vd dil! 


* * | : 
ig ot quot dvd Duo Ll WOILA 


1 pg dots ſay this; as. an — 
to parents to throw their children wild 
and untaught into the world ; far from 
it: on the contrary, I am convinced 


010 2 how 


8 1 . 


how much they want to be fortiR&Q'a- 
gainſt its ſnares, and ut d 
"ought to be conducted. 8 
norte ee ee + ab! 15d”: hot 
© I sif00LD' be glad to make pitrenith 
ſenſible how irregular, nay, how un- 
juſt, their partialiry ufualy is; particu- 
larly, Ct ing children from their 
have had no ere to be. 


JC 24 1 


Ir Paten, * ns the een of 
their children, they muſt reſolutely throw 
off all partiality; if not, it is more than 
probable it may greatly injure, -or- even 
undo, a whole family. The darling is 
liable to be ruined through indulgence; 
the reſt, through negleR and ignorance. 
| Children, by this unequal. treatment, 
conceive a hatred to one another, and 

0's: often 
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— which, perhaps, 
| . N tie 


1 1 1. Ie * 


Bur beſides debaling cake eg 
this i injurious treatment is productive of 
many dreadful evils. Hence proceed, 
not only inveterate malice, but confu- 
fion, law-ſuits, and poverty; and alſo, | 
raſh, precipitate, and diſgraceful mar- | 
riages; with many other calamities, 
which would require a volume to enu- 
merate. 


3 Ar the ſame time that the authority | 

| of parents is to be maintained above eve= 
ry other conſideration, children ſhould 

be taught to love them to a ſuperlative 
degree, This love will naturally make 


— — — 


them fly to their parents on every emer- 
gency; and thus obedience will become 
ö 4 


.. 
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n « pleaſure: whereas, if they are kept at 
a diſtance. by an auſtere behaviour, o 
are treated in a cold, lifeleſs, inſipid 
their parents affection, and be induced 
to ſeek comfort from others; and, for 
this purpoſe, will fly to aunts and coun 
ſins; nay, even the ſervants, from the 
ſtable to the kitchen, will have power to 
engage their tender hearts, and rob pa- 
rents of that ſuperior | affection which 
they ought ſo jealouſly to — 

themſelves. | | 


Nor Rix a requires the atten» 
tion of parents, than that golden rule, a 
medium in their whole conduct to their 
children; therefore, while careful not 
to {pail them by too much indulgence, 


they ſhould ſtudy to win their hearts. 
PARENTS | 
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„ PARENTs ſhould be very careful chat 
they do not diſpirit their children; which © 

undoubtedly will have a bad influence | 
upon their whole future conduct. 


itil t Den ene een 
THERE is à degree of courage that. 
is not only graceful, but abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to carry us through life, which 
parents muſt; not deſtroy. Some, per- 
haps; may think, that while I am enfor- 
cing obedience, *I am undermining cou- 
rage: But let me aſk them, Whether a 
ſoldier loſes courage by being under 
diſcipline? By no means, On the con- 
trary, a ſenſe of the regularity of his 
exerciſe, and of his own {kill in the uſe 
of arms, always animates him in a time 
of danger. Thus children kept in de- 
corum, and under a habit of doing right, 
will have leſs fear than thoſe who are 
acting 


THO CHELDRENGT xp 
acting as their paſſions! lend them, un- 
eus DI ety; Mee „ata! 

Cova diſcovers itſelf, by a com- 


lis of countenance, a» dauntleds air 
and behaviour, joined with ſuch a de- 


gree of reſpett, duty, and ſelf-know- 
ledge, as ſhows it to be quite free from 
impudence and ſelf- net. It is a 
firmneſi of ſpirit that enables us to en- 
counter every danger when neceſſary, 
and to demean ourſelves in a proper 
manner under trouble, ITY and 9 
poln tas. d a 


detznalin Akri 
PARENTS muſt be very careful to 
diſtinguiſh falſe from true courage, ima- 
ginary from real evils. Let there be no 
trembling about hobgoblins or dark 
holes; no ſtories of apparitions, to cauſe 
terror 
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terror in the tender minds. of, childrens 
Parents - ſhould - never mention theſe 
things, nor, if poſſible, ſuffer any body 
elſe to do it, unleſs it be to laugh at 
mae mt 


"24; Om II u A. ha 
— be 1 greater wWeakneſn 
than to create or cheriſh ſach fears in 
children: nay, how ſenſeleſs à thing is 
it to make them afraid of a dark room, 
a chimney- ſweeper, or any thing which 
impreſſeth a groundleſs or an unjuſt fear 
upon them; more or leſs, they feel it 
their whole lives, and by that means are 
made very miſerable, 


'S 


nen ſo fon as they can . 


tinguiſh, ſhould be taught to look, to 


move, and to ſpeak with courage. As 
they grow up, they ſhould be put fre- 
quently 
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quently" in che way of cexereifing it 
whereby many natural or acquired weak- 
neſſes will be-conquered; ſuch as, à fear 
of the water, of riding, aud many o- 
ther things; which parents ſhould, by 
every means, - endeavour. to prevent or 
remove; taking this caution, not to treat 
thoſe children whoſe ſpirits are natural - 
ly weak, with the ſame freedom they do 
them to real or imminent dangers; 


N 14 


Tux is another ſpecies of fear, ſo 
far removed from virtue and good ſenſe, 
that parents cannot do too much to ba- 
niſh it from their childrens minds; I 
mean that which is abe offipring of ſu- 
perſtition, What, pity it is that this 
Heatheniſh principle ſhould ever find 


place in a Chriſtian breaſt: it is ama» 
H zing, 
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zing, that people who are taught tovely 
upon Providence, and who know froth 

| whence to expe thelr happineſs; ſhould = 
deſert that Providence, and run infearth 
of miſery to ſome ſuch cunning men, 

= prot an nave and foretel 


events, 4 „e f orn. 
| M tt + T1089 


| Fran is natural to the foul of: man 
| reaſon only can fix its bounds, Suppoſe 
| I have a ſon at {ba, and ſhould dream 
one night that he is dead am I to be 
miſerable until a letter from him gon» 
| vinces me of my folly} If I am about 
| engaging In an aftkir, of Itſbir not only 
innocent but laudabley am to put . 
| until to*morrow, becauſe this is an un 
| lacky day! like ſome of the Highlanders 
in Scotland, who never begin any thing 
of conſequence upon that day of the 
| week 
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which they ſtyle (La ſheachanma 1 
bleanach, or) the * diſmal day.“ Or, be- 
cauſe a ſenſeleſs withered hag ſhakes her 
head, and muttery/over a diſh of coffee- 
groundsz am I to frar that deſtruction 
is coming upon met. No, no, All theſe 
are inſtruments of miſery, which no ra» 
tlonal creature —— ever meddle m_ 
i avoid bon evils, muſt 
teach their children a juſt abhorrence of 
ſuperſtitlon and, let them know, that 
the only fear canſiſtent with à reliance 
upon Providence, or wich reaſon and 
religlan, is the fear of dolng wrong! 
that le, of being viclous. 


$453. 1 EL 


THERE are abu: two ways of ſubdu- 


ing the paſſions, viz, by force and rea- 
WY ſon ; 
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| ſon; but there are many ways, which 
| are daily 2. to inflame and ſtrength- 


en them. in e 1c eee 
| | 
| ID 41411 VL Mob 09 nn. 
| ye [ ati rears have 


all he aſks for, he ſoon becomes unrea - 
ſonable in his demands, and at laſt en- 
pects impoſſibilities. Now, which is moſt 
eligible, to keep the paſſions regulated, 
and prevent their making great reſiſt- 
ance; or to ſuſfer them to riſe to ſuch 
an height, that all our future care will 
not be ſufficient to check them ? Pa- 
rents, therefore, ſhould by all means ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to deny their chil- 
dren ſome things, even ſuch as are in- 
nocent and reaſonable; not indeed to 
gratify a cruel pleaſure, for that theß 
| ſhould abhor, but to make them fami- | 
liar with diſappointments, that they 
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may brook them the better. Beſides, by 
this method, every grant from che pa- 
rents will be eſteemed a favour, and be 
received with gratitude ; whereas, to 
grant every thing they aſk; deſtroys'the 
very ſpirit of compliance, and ceaſes to 
be « favour,” A little judgment and 

experience will ſhow parents how to va» 
ry theſe grants and denials; and iP ohil- 
dren are under any degree” of — 
mel, 5 n a FORD 


'4 


Tl by no means implies, that chil- 
dren are not ſometimes to have what 
they like; far from it: but the regula- 
tion which I am ſpeaking of makes their 
lives n garner and — 


quent opportunities of Aiſcovering g their 
various inclinations and propenſities; 
and 
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and puts it in their power to confer man 
ny little favours upon them, Which o- 
therwiſe eee 


01 | | 
5 onen arp.two. \Conts of ma 0x cable 
equally innocent; in ſuch a caſe, parents 
may ſometimes, | without impropriety, 
give a child his choice. This indulgence, 
when allowed without clamour or. rude» 
nels in the child, looks graceful, and 
gives him ſpirit, with a Pleaſing air: 
beſides, it affords parents an opportuni- 
ty of diſcovering whether a child has 
any natural antipathy, any, unconquer- 
able, averſion, to certain kinds of food; 
or any thing in his conſtitution that has 
a repugnancy to partic ular meats, which, 
though he may like them, always make 
him ſick; all which muſt be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from humour and daintineſs. But it 

will 
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will be impoſſible to gain this know» 
nude, if pit principle; obediency, 
CER litt, nyt wh vanghnul 
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lx à child is ſuſſered to have his own 
hung oatard af figure does 
he make at table? The mother ſhall be 
thrown into confuſion ar her child's/bee 
haviour, and, by attending to his hu 
mours, ſcarce eat any dinner: One mu- 
nute, he will have one kind of meat; 
the next, another; this piece is too fat; 
chat is cut in the wrihig place: by and 
by he will have ſomething elſe ; at laſt 
Wi eee and does not eat half 
his dinners AN CNTR] 5 tg * 


A . 
. #5 v4 4 A [ 
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oni obviates this confuſion; * 
and makes all calm and regular, ++» 
7% 59084 
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OnzDliEN N children take whatever is | 


given to them, and eat it without: re- 
luctance or reſerve. While children ſet 
they are not to be humoured, parents 
will be at leiſure to attend to them, and 
be generally given, and what avoided; 
and thus, parents might have half a 
dozen children at dinner with peace and 
pleaſure, while the oppoſite. behaviour 
makes one TING to on whole table. 


'f Ons n 4 
Prog attention to Wa will like» 
wiſe diſcover what companions they like, 
and often, why they like them: by 
which means parents will be able to 
determine what their diſpoſitions are; 
which will furniſh them with hints for 
granting, or denying certain acquaint» 
ance, 


Tux 
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- Tas ſame rule ſhould-be obſerved'by 
parents through the ſtated aQibns: of the | 


days i. e. ar/rifng, breakfaſt; dreſſing, 
ſchool, dinner, ſupper, and bed- time; all 
are to be under ſuch regulation, that no 
oppoſition or untowardneſs obſtruct the 
order of their deſigns. Theſe I call the 
ſtated actions, becauſe” they” are things - 
which conſtantly and regularly return; 
and parents ſhould by all means habi- 
tuate their children to conſider them as 
acts of obedience and duty, which muſt 
be __ mn will” Nc 
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PARENTS ſhould introduce order and 
method among their children, by lay- 
ing out their time, and allotting differs 
ent hours in the day for their different 
exerciſes; by which means, all will 
go ſmoothly on, and render their va- 

I rious 
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rious employments extremely enſy. But 
people are to give opprobrious names 4s 
| what _ n men to. 


A MAN, A he ee ond 
order, or does not underſtand. it, will 
brand it with the epithet of formality; 
whereas, in reality, nothing conſiderahlo, 
or truly important, can be carried on 
without it. ä | 


Way is it that we ſee, ſo regularly, 
the clerk in his office, the merchant up- 
on the exchange, the phyſician with his 
patient, and the judge upon the bench? 
but becauſe the nature of our various 
employments requires it, and becauſe 
order is the ſoul of action. 


To 
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To be convinced of this, we need but 
view the firſt elements of learning; where 
we find letters and figures always. ran» 
ged in the ſame exact order, 


Wr may go farther, by obſerving, 
chat logicians teach us the arrangement 
even of our ideas; fo indiſpenſably ne- 
egg order to ended us through 


Bur while I urge the neceſlity and 
uſefulneſs of order, I would not be un- 
derſtood to mean a rigorous and ſtarch- 
ed preciſeneſs in all we do; on the con» 
trary, I have already recommended, that 
parents endeavour to give their children 
an ww and _— air. 


I ax very frakble, 58 as in the 
I 2 productions 
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productions of nature, there is often diſ- 
played a beautiful irregularity, order 
and ſtated times may be diſpenſed with | 
in ſome of che greateſt actions which | 
the ſoul of man is capable of, 
, Ie dean N Vf | 
n 0 wit, the ſudden propriety of 
the thought and expreſſion makes the 
beauty of it; ſo in the exigencies _ 
life, an unpremeditated act of bene von 
lence doubly proves the goodneſs of the 
heart from which it flows: ſtill, as judg- 
ment is ſuperior to wit, ſo order is ſu- 
perior to e e oer 12 boothroþ 1 
I HavE apps Fu mn ht 
parents ſtudy to win their childrens 
hearts; and it is upon this principle, 
that love ſhould * the W root in 
them. / 


Lovg 
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'LovR and fear are two great ſprings 
of human aRiogs.; both which muſt be 
maintained: both ſhould by turns ap- 
PAT but love muſt be . 


1 * f N 
Wours parents 12 their children 
20 . them daily inſtil into them 
chat noble motive, Lore. Would they 
make their children happy? let them 
prove they deſire it, by ſhowing their 
love to them. Would they make duty 
a pleaſure? let them teach their children 
to love it, by teaching them a chearful 
obedience. In the whole ceconomy: of 
human life, nothing is ſo eſſential to 
happineſs as this principle: for, as all 
actions are or ſhould be guided by ſome 
principle or other 10 ſo thoſe which have 
a generous. well- directed love for their 
* moti ve, 
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motive, bid fair to attain that happi- 
vet, which at ls bat fow bal. 


Hake it is eaſy to * Note WON 
it is for parents to cheriſh in their chil- 
dren this great principle of happineſs, 
Ir is this which keeps their duty awake, 
and turns that into eaſe and joy, which 
otherwiſe would be a burden and a pain; 
It is this which ſtems the torrent of irre- 
gular actions, and checks the Afing paſ- 
ſions of our children; by producing in 
them the oppoſite effect, Fear; i. e. 4 
fear of offending. 


or all the important ſteps neceſſary 
to form the minds of children, and to 
conduct them through life with happi- 
neſs to themſelves and others, nothing 
is more truly ſo, than to animate their 
actions 
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actions with well-tempered affeRtion ; it 
makes thera open, generays, and noble 
and takes off that natrowneſs of mind 
and heart, { prejudicial to themſelves, 
and ſo hurtful to ſociety. In proportion 
to the affection which they prove for 
their parents, ſo much will they increaſe 
in what they beſtow upon other 1 80 
20 
. CrrLDREN who love their parents as 
they ought to do, will ſeldom fail to dif- 
fuſe, in ſocial life, a general affection: 
they will love their huſbands, their 
wives, their children, and their friends; 
nay, they will loye the whole human 
race, by promoting, in ſome degree or 
other, the good of every one. 


I Have obſerved, that fear is another 
great ſpring of human actions: and was 
e it 
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it only ſuch a fear as love creates D 
would be truly laudable. But expe- 
rience too ſadly proves how much man- 
ind are actuated by a fear of pain, diſ- 
grace, and poverty; a fear which, in 
its nature, is ſervile, mean, and baſe ; 
ſuch as parents ſhould ſeriouſly endea- 
vour to baniſh from their childrens | 
breaſts, 
IT may be reaſonably aſked, Whe⸗- 
ther this baſeneſs, this unworthy fear, 
ſo viſible in the majority of men, is na- 
tural or acquired ? | 


Wnzx we ſee children forſake every 
. generous offer of being happy, and cling 
immoveably to ſordid meanneſs, we 
may, in ſuch inſtances, conclude it is 
nature, 

PuT 


Bur when we take a general ſurvey 
of che principles which guide their ac- 
Ws we Are own "wo in Een 


man is debaſed, in an almoſt conſtant 


ſacceſſion from. father to ſon, by the 
falſe eſtimation we make of happineſs; 
by forſaking the pureſt ſtreams of rea- 
ſon, to follow our corrupt paſſions, 


To ines this, let me here defcend 
a little to eee 


PAR RNS deſire the high of their 
children, (I ſay nothing of thoſe mon- 
ſters who neither feel nor act the pa- 
rents part); but how do they attempt to 


reach it? Certainly in a 1 the moſt 
remote from it. 


No 
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No ſooner do children appear upon 
the great ſtage of the world, than their 
will is irregularly cheriſhed, Before they 
know where they are, or to What end 
they have a, being, their tender minds 


are impreſſed with principles as oppoſite 
to happineſs as light to darkneſy, | 


Wuo firſt awaken in them a ſpirit of 
reſentment and fierce revenge, even be- 


fore they can ſpeak?; Thoſe, who beat 


the floor, the chair, che table, or whats: 
ever little Maſter has heedleſsly fallen 


upon, 1 againſt, or hurt himſelf with. 


Ar 09 blies, 


wWno firſt 1 their vanity, by 
kindling in them ſelf admiration, and a; 
paſſion for dreſs? Thoſe who ſet out 
with teaching Miſs to admire herſelf, 
only becauſe ſhe is fine, 


Wno 
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Who raiſe in them à thirſt of gain, 
an early and à ſordid love of money? 
Thoſe who bribe them to duty; who 
give a mean reward the preference to 
virtue; or 'who, by direct or oblique 
inſinuatlons, perſuade them that there 
is no happineſs but in rickes, 


Wno, in a word, expoſe them to the 
fury of every tempeſtuous paſlion, by 


opening the flood- gates of irregular plea- 
ſures? | Thoſe: who indulge them in 


every thing they aſk; who never con- 
tradict their humour; or who neglect to 
curb their paſſions, and ſubject them to 


reaſon. 


FroM this view of the too general 
conduct of parents, we may with'reaſon 
infer, that fear, the ſpring which ace 

K 2 tuates 
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| tuates the majority of mankind, is ra- 
ther acquired than natural: for, where 
inordinate deſires are cheriſhed, a fear 
of not obtaining what we wiſh, or of 
loſing what we poſſeſs, produces many 
actions unworthy ourſelves; actions not 

only unwarrantable, but which conſti« 
tute certain miſery under the maſk of 
happineſs, l 5 5 


To obviate theſe evils, to prevent the 
acquiſition of a baſe, mean, unmanly | 
fear, and to lead children into the way 
to happineſs, let parents, as I have be- 
fore recommended, make love take the 
deepeſt root in them: but as fear will 
naturally by turns prevail, let them, 
with the warmeſt zeal, labour to make 
it a fear dictated by love, and guided 
by reaſon, 


[ 
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I nav endeavoured to ſhow, that 
the general practice in the management 
of children is erroneous, and the gene- 
ral neglect of them is unjuſtifiable. Like 
a wiſe builder, I have carefully laid a 
ſolid foundation : the edifice is to be 
reared, or other virtues, both general 


and particular, are to be . and 
brought into practice. 


In the next Lecture, I ſhall ſhow, how | 
important it is to inculcate upon chil- 
dren thoſe virtues which are univerſal» 
ly allowed to be eſſentially neceſſary, 
and which all who would be eſteemed 
wiſe and good, muſt both know and 
practiſe, 
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E are now to ſuppoſe, that chil» 
dren are conſiderably advanced; 
not only that thelr firſt leſſons were obe- 
dience, but that their minds have been 
tempered with a ſenſe of duty, and ſuch 
a knowledge of right and wrong, as to 
L incline 


\ 
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incline them to adhere to the ane, and 
to avoid the other, We ſhall ſuppoſe als 
ſv, that their reaſon, not blinded by 
paſſion, has gained ſv much ſtrength, 
a4 to be able ta exert itſelf to advantage 
or, that thoſe perceptions and dlſtine- 
tions, with many other things which 
natural logie is capable of teaching, ha 
ſo far improved their yoderſtanding, 
and diſpoſed their will, that they are 
prepared to receive more important leſs 
ſons, and to practiſe them when taught, 


In this Lecture, I ſhall recommeng 


thoſe virtues which are —_——_— 
lowed to be eſſentially neceſſary{ 

which all who would be — 
and good, muſt both know and practiſe. 


I SHALL begin with Prudence. Y 


PRUDENCE 


_ 1 QHILDRENAT . 


\ | Pavnunas implies: ſuch an. orderly 
conduct of o words and, actions, ay 
will keep us free from theſe. ieragulacly 
tles which hurt ourſelves and offend 
others) (24 041 69 bvol yilawwinn ee 
a 444.4 wars ede ek 299M b 100 
„ Paunzucz ie n virus aMendad with 
innumerable god affe dd i l fitegently 
thus the dour, not only again miafutr 
tunes hut aguinſt acjuſticolo 1 044) 
auoh wwo 
I ALLow, indeed, that the prudent 
are ſdmetities uufortunateb A huuſand 
evils ſurround us; a thouſand . darts 
threaten our deſtruction, which cannot 
be" 6bviated,? becauſe: they hh be 
foreſeen, Still it is certaiti, thay qru- 
dence keeps off many calamities which 
would ang a7 ⁴ 
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1 the advantages ariſing to 
durſelves from Prudence, it males u 
nee 1944 1148 


Dusan bn G 1444 440. 3g! i > 11 £214. 
b 


Mx naturally love to converſe-with 
the; diſcreet :. from theſe. they learn the 
art of ſhutting choſerrocks.on which ſo | 
find a ſafer path to walkin; arid from 
ſuch they often''labout:: to, as: 
own actions. | 
1090709, ole, 3603 ApSbat woes] 

! Tux ꝓtudent are alſa valuable tp ſo- | 


ety. bat s eu bangen alive 
[ 
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+ | A. FRQPENT: mania eſteemed hy all 
who know, him. ei i 1122: nwtorrott 
Ai eee ag Ru r $2g9h 
MANKIND bavepatarglly an attach- 
ment to their property; therefore are, 
aq ES with 


erbaute & 


with great'reaſon,” inclined to truſt it in 
the hands of the (diſcreet, rather than 
the indiſcreet;;\ Hence appears che ne- 
ceſſity of teaching children the nature 
and advantages of Prudence. But, as ijʒt 
is one of the graver virtues, it ſeldom 
appears in young people, unleſs they are 
ſo happy as to have prudent parents, 
vho labour tio 3 _— ere 
. 


„ Wrot< * 
. Wt. ion 


. x a 


Sy . 4 


unde mee 1 conſciouſaeſs.. in 
the mind of man of his own fignifi- 
cance; and where he takes Prudence for 
his guide, ſome real advantage mo be 
made of H © fit 9459 of Goth 


No man is ſo high as not to require 
the aid of thoſe beneath him; no one is 
too * not to be uſeful to his betters. 

PARENTS, 
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| PaktenTs, (inſtead of inoultating u- 
on their children 4 fulſe pride of r 
Ging in them à vain-gloriou flame, 
ſhould give them à dne ſenſe of the ig | 
nificance of other people This, us“ 
them the trus light they ſtand in; their 
juſt diſtance frum thoſe above them, and 
their nearneſs to thoſe beneath them. 

From this view will ariſe, not only clit 
genuine ſelf- knowledge, ſo eſſentially. 
neceſſary for their eohduct in fe, but 
that becoming pride, whicł ſſiuws them 
the obligation of moving in ſome cer- 
tain ſphere, and animates them with re- 
ſolution to behave in it as they ſhbuld,, 


; PAUDENCE is & check to extravagance, 
vice, and folly; nay, it is often the 
guide * virtuous actions; for even be- 

nevolence, 


Nunn, u 


nevolence, generoſity, and chaxity, (ac- 
tions noble in themſelves, yet) unleſs 
well directed, timed, and, placed, may | 
be che ruin of ourſelves. and others. 


Prudence, cherefore, of all virtues, may 
be called the balance that keeps us from 


As it is dangerous to rate our chil- 
dren too high, ſo it is to ſink them too 
low : there is à certain ſpirit to be 
maintained, without which our children 
will degenerate into meanneſs; there is 
a degree of dignity to be ſupported, 
without which they will become, not 
merely uſeleſs, but burdenſome, Pa- 
rents muſt carefully attend to this; leſt 
in avoiding one evil they fall into an- 
other: and no means are ſo likely to 
gain the medium, as ſelf · ænowledge un- 
der 


*** . 
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der ba direction of Prudence. By this, 
dd and preſerved n that 

meanneſs, which | floth, - ignorance, of, 
falſe bumility, might plunge them in- 

- mY 1 IF 


AMONG all the advantages attending 
Prudence, there is no one equal to that 
which keeps young people from plun- ; 
ging themſelves into the miſtake of an 
inconſiderate marriage: and indeed, was | 
it the ſure means of preventing this evil 
alone, it would both demand and de- 
ſerve all the attention of parents to lead 
their children into the knowledge and 
practice of it, * 


How few ars there whoſe paſſions ne- f 
ver riſe above the mark of reaſon ? How 


great 


& 


great the grief which ſuch a Mmiſtäkef 
ſtep brings upon the parents? What 
care, ſorrow, and miſery, does it bring 
upon children? Here, in the cleareſt 
light, we may view the 9 nh 
dence, ' | 


Soros a father (one of ſome figure 
and circumſtances) educates his ſon ſuit- 
able to his condition in life, and then 
engages him in buſineſs, "either as 4 
clerk, an apprentice, or whatever ſtation 
occurs, At this age, and in this ſirua- 
tion, he is expoſed to a thouſand dan- 
gers but in particular to that of a raſh 
and unequal marriage. 


THE young fellow, if unguarded by 
Prudence, is open to all the arts, the 
ſmiles, the hypocriſy, of ſome one at 


M leaſt 


— 


ears. 
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haſt of the'other ſox, who thinks It her 
buſineſs to make her fortune] while ks, 
a ſtranger to his own heart, and igne» 
rant of the conſequences of ſuch a ſhop, 


involves himſelf in ſorrow, if not in de- 
ftruQtion, 00 


THE aden pleaſing dream once 
paſt, he looks around him 'with amaze- 
ment; but it is now too late; the chain 
is linked; the fetters are faſt, and nothing 
but death can break them! After vas 
rious contrivances to conceal the raſh 
deed, at length it reaches the parent 


Wuar a ſcene of affliction is here 
Not the lively picture of a poet's fancy; 
not the fabled repreſentation of roman- 

| tie 


| 
| 
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tie diſtreſh, but real life overwhelmed 
* A e annie; 


{hi 


A GENEROUS father, who had vat 
no coſt to promote his ſon's felicity j « 
tender mother, who, with endleſs an- 
xieby, has ſought the faireſt proſpect for 
her favourite boy; view them alternate- 
ly ſtruggling with love and rage, with 
fear and reſentment !, What muſt they 
feel, to ſoe their expectations fruſtrated, 
their utmoſt wiſhes vaniſhed, their dar- 


| eee 


Ir is dangerous * ſay) to rouze 
a ſleeping lion; nor is it leſs ſo to kindle 
the reſentment of parents; for to be 
greatly exaſperated is to fall into a 
phrenzy, which we cannot ſtop at will. 
Thus it often happens with thafe whoſe 
M 2 children 
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children poaziphihts: themſelves 33 
ſery. Their rage becomes — 
reſentment, or an unconquerable hatred. 
And, alas! ho dreadful are the effets! 
What more common, than for a child 
be baniſhed from his een ſuch a 
| Reef” 11 80 1264 ee 7408 
5 e C149 Us : td inna 

I KNow not ket ect ee 
may have upon others; but, - for m 
own part, I think that a child who, by 
ſuch groſs folly and diſobedience, has 
ſhut himſelf out from the doors, the 
hearts, the aſfections of his parents, is 
in the moſt calamitous ſituation pe 
earth, N. . 


Bor to change the ſcene: Let us 
ſuppoſe the parents grief ſubſided, or 
that love and pity have got the better of 
reſentment; 


who think ſo have ſeen but little of life. 
There is always danger in diſparity, 
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velta boss dle wich pipe 


portioned couple d in want of nothing 
to make them happy (as they think) but 
a reconciliation with offended parents. 
Well, by the inter poſition of friends, at 
length it takes place. But does this ſe- 
cure happineſs to them? Alas! no. They 


eſpecially where vaniry or ambition - 
ene e i bog d By 


b woman whe is Auen lifted 
up from a very low condition, common» 
ly makes an aukward figure among the 
polite; and what is worſe, ſhe is apt, in 
affecting to be like her betters, to miſ- 
take the dominion ſhe is inveſted with; 
and, inſtead of demeaning herſelf like a 
good wife, ſhe becomes a vixen, a ſhrew, 
. or 
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or: à tyrant. Gräanting that none of 
theſe evils happen; that a woman has 
real merit, and that ſhe labours to im- 
prove her natural talents, in order to 
ſuit them to her new condition, there 
are ſtill other evils to fear. N 
. REFLECTION upon paſt folly natural- 
ly draws reſentment upon the object of 
it: and though when two parties once 
become man and wife, they are obliged 
to maintain fidelity, tenderneſs, and love 
to one another; yet experience ſhows, 
that this obligation is often violated, 


He who is extravagantly fond with» 
out regard to merit, will often be un- 
reaſonable without provocation. 


Tuvs, when a man, in his cooler 
thoughts, 


et ctr DEN. k, 9s 


pls apa what be is, wich 
what he might have been; reflets upon 
what he has loſt in graſping imaginary 
happineſs; or views himſelf, through a 
diſparity of years, | chained to faded 
beauty, to declining life, while he is in 
his bloom; not all the natural or aequi- 
red merit of his wife, not all the ten- 
derneſs that can flow from the fincereſt 
love, will be able to balance his diſap- 
pointment: he frets, and wears; he 
raves, and breaks out into extravagan= 
cies, which end in the deſtruction W 
both peace. and fortune, 


Nok is this portrait of private woe 
the only one that can be repreſented : 
A thouſand others might be produced; 
all eſſentially the ſame, all fraught with 

| miſery, 


91 
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ro ſee the her of gra tr for | 
ſake his father's, manſion, and a 
the dairy-maid; eo ſee a beautiful yoauntz 
lady, trained up in all the pomp | and 
pride of wealth, throw herſelf into the 
arms of a man, whoſe only merit per- 
haps is a deceitful tongue, or a borrow- 
ed laced coat; or to ſee another marry 
her father's foorman ; are things ſo pre- 
poſterous in their nature, that one can- 
not reflect upon them without ſhudder- 


10g, 


| 


I KNow indeed, that great merit 
ſometimes hes covered in obſcurity-; 
and it is Juſt to render is conſpicuous, 

by 
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by raiing che polleſors of-@tu80/amyete 
alted:tation. Hat, wy Has, 43, dix 
N nad? wad, woll bong) ninds 
Hunz I muſt obſerve, that 4-70ung N 
man, Whoſhas, with, great pain and exy 
pence.qualified kimſelf , to nt ini Sen- 
teel profeſſion, though he may nog hayp 
a fortune, has a , right to expe&,one- with 
a wifes, nor. docs ho Know his an fig- 
niſicanco if her neglocti it j for allowing 
that the woman, dennerle hen perianel 
merit, if it "is balanced by) the; ſame 
good qualities on his fide, the proſpect 
be haf on his, profeſſion; rf trade is 
tages he reaparbh her fortunes 2 Mcd 
Anode o 2mot Bocriat and auh 

Non are theſe the things E penn, to 
inyeigh againſt; what I condemn is in 


e far otherpwiſe. Wenke,'s wild 
('; ek N flame | 
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miſery, and only different in clrcuins' 
ſtances and degree. 6, 
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T0 ſee the, heir of a great eſtats ford : 
fake his father's, manſion, and 11 
che dairy-maid; to ſee a beautiful young 
lady, trained up in all the pomp and 
pride of wealth, throw herſelf into the 
arms of a- man, whoſe only merit per- 
haps is a deceitful tongue, or a borrow- 
ed laced coat; or to ſee another marry 
her father's footman; are things ſo pre- 
poſterous in their nature, that one can- 

not reflect upon them without ſhudder- g 


ing. 


I Know indeed, that great merit 
ſometimes lies covered in obſcurity; 
and it is juſt to render it conſpicuous, 

Fon 


ek nur 4 * 


by railing the poſſeſoex of üb ener 
altedifiations.. at vod hag 23; n 


46; nal raged 10H. ahingmi nies 


Hun I; muſi obſerve, that a-young 5 


mano ho; has, with, great pains; anden 
Pence qualified himſelf, to act ini Sen- 
teel profeſſion, though he may nog hayp 
a forrune, has a a right: to expect one with 
a vito nor dogs ho-knomphis, 0 fig- 
nificance)if. .he;negleRts-it,x for allowing 
that the woman. AÞ.ntanries has perten 
merit, if it is balanced by) the, ſame 
good qualities on | his fide, the prof} pet 
he has-from, his, prafeſlion/.ar;-trade i is 
mort than-an-equivalent for the- advan 
tages ke:reaparÞy her fortuna. 12d nes 
- 12 Trodal 02 mg Hectriat aatl ganbir 
Nox arg theſe the things E mean, to 
inyeigh againſt; what I condemn is in 


geneml far ocherwiſe,. Wenſee u wild 
5 3 85 N flame 


WT JO QVERAMENT =} 
ere eee, 
Fiſhes | itz and they fall a'ſavrifibe' 
their imprudence, How happy then age 
mey woes Pradesde gutes! bow bbs 
Wundt -eh@##$efbAion,” thut by Rees 


wth his pllot they Uſtkpe the @runt 
Week?” Na vil 0 goody, aof dong [922 


ivr 2110 Pogue 01 adgin 8 anc 2nuNGR 4 


I" SWLU enden boar a give pere 
eue Idbs of Jos rfelg und point oye te 
Proper eps for "loafing” <hildreri ibs 
| dana Ro noled, at 3 wm 11790 
O19 od bit zin no oi [imp boog 
As enden Advance they m6. al 
formed, chat thewis A Chſtunr HR 
courſe between man uhud dun; tre- 
vidence has formed ſome to labour one 
way; fende "another; Wat che Larfbus 
wants ef Ife are tolbe füpphed y the | 
care, 8 aid ſhgacity Ef tach 


in 


Il 
| 


— — 
— 
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TA — * OY 
ia their ſeveral 2 chad the peur 
are Heſtined to labour for che rich, and 
the rich to employ and reward che poor; 
that ſdme are boru to govern, - arhers-to 
be governed; that this intercourſe" 
called Society; and that juſtice alone is 
the bond that oonνẽ and ties it; con- 
ſequently, that he is the moſt valuable 
member of ſociety, WhO, defiitiy Telfih | 
or fcniſter view Who, fehaing the 
tricks, the frauds, the villinies of orhers, 
reſolves to make juſtice His" rule of ag 
tion: That to this end, balides's gene- 
ral Ktiowledge of property, aud an uc 
quaintance with thoſe laws made to de- 
fend it; befides rhe adhuſting Ptofics in 
trade, ſtaring üeroünts filtly; und pay- 
ing debts regularly, there are ſtill many 
things to be confidered; forte of which 


1 will endeavour to reaſon upon, as they 
N 2 _ viſibly 


\ 
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viſibly:produce ſome certain kind-offink 
juſtice | in their eſſects, though the 
cauſe is often hid from common ey 
dive names. el: 3x5 ; Hl 1% "BY 
ar „i Sie eth Dns 4 vs by as 
Tut of injuſtice is Pride 
50 dee 
e pak their minds impreſſ- 
d wich a love of riches; whence natu- 
rally follows an undue degree of ſuolf⸗ 
eſteem, attended with a love of power, 
how, and dignity; and to eſſoct theſe, 
a thouſand ſtratagems are uſed; every, | 
obſtacle ſanding in the way to wealth 
or preferment muſt be overturned; even. 
ry difficulty muſt be removed, 


Hencs it is eaſy to ſee, that unjuſt 
means will often be uſed to gain the de- 


: " 4 
. *s 4 ( © * l . Ke 1 Wal 
WL 10 T wr 


Fred end; ſo that thoſe who aſbend by 
indirect and violent meaſures, craſh. 


down many others as they paſs. 11.08 1th 
os iT] Mio 20 find 9113 Dan 2191 
PARENTS, therefore, to obviate this, 


muſt teach their children, that nothing 


can be lawful which-injures others; that 


they may indeed arrive at honours, and 


acquire riches ; but that -unleſ-they are 
obtained without guilt, and poſſeſſed 
without pride, they cannot be juſt: for 
even allowing that no undue means arg 


uſed to ſupport pride, there is injuſtice 
rivetted to the vice itſelf; for the proud, 


in order to raiſe themſelves, always at» 


. to depreſs or to debaſe others. 
2 0. 
A cauſe of injuſtice is Sloth, 
Is 


1 ee has 4 * us. to Ay. 
"a bour, 


f 
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bon The head,” the bande, vie for 
aro all given to anſwer, in ſome deres 


the ſhme end the preſervation of our 
18 und the benefit of others, 


as 
$4 


babes are binds bridh; none who 
are idle can, with'any truth, be ſuld to 
All up life as they ought, Thoſe who 
have talents are bound to cultivate them 
as far as they have opportunity, that 
they may counſel, inſtruc, or afliſt o- 
chers. Thoſe who have fortune cannot 
without injuſtice, neglect the improves 
ment and diſtribution of it, Thoſe who 
have no fortune, but enjoy re aud 
ſtrength, are robbers of ſociety, if hey! 
refuſe to work,” 


" * 99 . x * 
- - 4 , 


AND, among the various objects of 
ſloth, thoſe who exerciſe neither head, 
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nor Rande, nor feels but lounge) end 
ta wn, and beg for u ſubiſtenoo no Mut- 
ter whether ia rage o nery, are of all 
others the moft| mean, and ar the fame 
time groſaly vnjuſt, The virrues opp6- 


fire to this dre; Iduſtey, apyificition, and 
economy, which parent muſt raftꝰ in 


their children betimes, a 


den ani bie e 


Das again ru Fats arg A300 none 


"A rid ſburee PR b 
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of 


2. wile F have beſdte laid or an ui. 


verfal regard ro detency, both in i 
and actions! muſt not be' Rated a to the 
ſtate of childhood, but be enforced by 
parents Upon t chen hag as rules that 
are never to be departed from; 1 ſince 
what is in its nature wrong, can never in 


itſelf be right, If innocence is a virtue, 


which 


\ 
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which even the gbandoned will Randy 
diſpute, every deviation from it muſt. 
moro or leſs a mice As this chen 160 
fartled, point, it ig:; needleſd to enlarge 
upon it: my only deſign is," to make 
foe, reflectians upon the pig, as att 
nen injuſtice, | nates Nong * 


oerl % ty ya re 1 t91bl dn cls 


IT has 3 the cuſtom of, eyery wilt 
nation, both in their writings and con- 
verſation, to inculcate and enforce . the 
fineſt morals, the moſt important truths, 
under an allegory, or fable, and where 
the ſimile is natural, and the expreſſiog 
PO e ls more powerful. 


Soros, N 1 father Gould load 
his ſon, as he approacheyg to manhood, 
into a garden, and addreſs him thus, : 


30 "1:3? 


914 ai 
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Hax, my dear child, abſerve tlie 
beauties of che creation j ſes ham abus 
dantly the eurthl ie, furniſhed; with al 
that can contribute both to pur pſe and 
delight, But, beſides the vnmeaſurable 
bounty of Providence, behald: the Gary 
dener's inceſſant toil; what, pains he 
takes to improve the ſoilz with what 
early, care he waters each tender plant; 
how watchful tc ſecure them againſt 
deſſroying vermig, and, how, anxious 
to, defend hiv | lowers from blaſts! 
Now, though Providence, has given tv 
man a power ayer all the works of crea» 
tion, it was never meant he ſhould abe 
uſe them, What then would you think 
of a man who ſhould come and pluck 
the prettieſt flowers here, purgly for the 
take of deſtroying them , But ſuppoſa, 


farther, he thould. exereiſe a wanton 
0 plea ſure, 
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pleaſure, not only in ſtripping them of 
their beauty, but in rendering them 0g 
fenſive and odious to all who ſee them = 
What, my for, I ſay, would you thitik 
of ſuch 4 man? Butz oh! my der 
boy, if this will affect you, and rulſt in 
you a degree of contempt; with hut 
indignation muſt you behold the wretch, 
who, with a complication of crimes; has 
deflowered'the faireſt part of the whole 
creation: not an inanimate roſe, or pink, 
or lilly, but has robbed « ſpotleſh virgin 
of her innocence ! Tremble, my dear, 
dear child tremble at the very thought 
of ſb much baſeneſfh | View with lms 
| partlal eyes the guilty deed | On one 
ſide, the deceit, the oaths, the peruries, 
and a thouſand criminal devices, to gain 
the defired end; on the other, the dread» 


ful change, from innocence to guilt 
| from 
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from honour to infamy; from the e- 
ſteem of all to the contempt of all; and, 
what is ſtranger ſtill, forſaken and de- 
ſpiſed by the very ſeducer himſelf! Yet, 
oh! my ſon, let not theſe reflections be 
made in vain : but draw profit from the 
crimes of others: examine them in their 
true light: do not be miſled by thoſe 
who palliate the blackeſt actions with 
the ſpeclous names of wit, of love, and 
gallantry bur live in a reſolution never 
to ſhare in their guilt, never to injure 
another in the leaſt degree; but, above 
all, reſolve to ſuffer « thouſand evils, to 
ſhcrifice every paſſion, rather than even 
ſtain, much leſs deſtroy, the _ of 
innocence,” 


THzss are ſentiments which our ſons 
mult be warmed with; theſe are ideas 


Q 2 of 
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of juſtice they muſt not be ſtrungers ud 
if we wiſh to make them wiſe and goo 
or deſire to fulfil our TY as pa 


rents, ar ine v0 Bit 1 jt 
| | n aun e 0 
re which 1 ſhall add, that the ſane 


regard muſt be paid to all Degrees, whe 
ther high or low, It is the vice which 
we are to keep in view, and not the 
quality of the perſon. It is no extenuge 
tion of the crime, that à gentleman'y 
ſon ſeduced his maſter's ſervant, or that 
a young nobleman has ruined a tenant's 
daughter, or his mother's chambermaid; 
No: there are no diſtinftions in the 
cauſe of virtue. When that is loſt, there 
are always ſome to weep, The pooreſt 
have their friends to mourn for them; 
and they who are robbed of what can- 


not 
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not be reſtored,” have their own loſt to 
a „lasten. noch fl n (aye ſt 


bus * 81 with 7 1s oils 


Ag he thus to keep their 
children from injuring the viſtue of o- 
ther people, ſo they muſt endeavour” to 
preſerve chem from | receiving injuries, 
To this end, they muſt repreſent to them 
the various ſnares, artiflees, and vil- 
lanies of defigning people; pointing out 
the dangers which they are expoſed to, 
and furniſhing them with every means 
of defence. They muſt ſhow, that the 
colours in which vice is too com- 
monly painted, are falſe and deluſive; 
that, however pleaſing the appearances 
are, the effects are diſmal; that they 
mult ſeek ſecurity from reaſon and re- 
flection, inſtead of truſting to the falſe 


guidance of a corrupt imagination; ; that 
they 
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they are not to rely upon their own 
ſtrength, in expoſing themſelves to theſb 
who have the ſubtlety and cruelty wo 
form deſigns againſt their virtue j and 
that, in theſe caſes, the greateſt proof of 
courage is, to run away, becauſe their 
paſſions naturally. prompt them to ſtay, 
In ſhort, thoſe who wiſh to maintain 
their virtue, muſt ſhun the vicious; and, 
when the affairs of life expoſe them to 
ſuch company, let a virtuous deport» 
meat ſhow their diſapprobation of every 
unbecoming word and action; by which 
means, they will check, if not prevent, 
any attacks upon their innocence. 


To enforce the virtue of innocence; 
let parents point out the obligations 
which children are under to preſerve it; 
that, beſides the inſult offered to their 

| Creator, 
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Creator, who made them rational be- 
ings, and ſo diſtinguiſhed them from 
the brutes, to depart from it, is an in · 
juſtice, to themſelves, to their pareni 
and to all who have endeavoured to cor- 
rect the natural corruption of their 
hearts, by en the moſt — 
arindiplig. aii! „ d s % Aug 


Bronx I quit this head, I muſt 
touch upon another ſpecies of injuſtice; 


and perhaps you will be 3 * 
n 2 ; bid 6d 


80 dense to the cauſe of Ju- 
ſtice, that we 'cannot always be filent, 
without a breach of it. f 


Porn complain, and very. juſt» 
ly, that true honour is ſeldom to be 
found 
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found]; yet, while:this is granted, it is to 
be as much lamented, that falſe hong 
reigns in its ſtead. But my deſigu aa 
to point it out, as an act af injuſtice 
Oo 10% 04/610 $2019 2/7 aft ue eine 
_ + WHEN a man has an ällegal ente 
priſe in view, his firſt buſineſs is, to-eg6 
gage what he calls a friend, to-ſbcond 
his attempts, or at leaſt to promiſe him 
ſecreſy, But, to make it | ſucceed the 
party employed, is to be a friend on both 
ſides ; ſo that there is a manifeſt inju» 
ſtice in the lence of the third perſun 
however innocent he may be otherwiſe, 
But what is the principle they act up- 
on? Honour. What! ſhall I betray 
my friend | has he not repoſed a canfis 
dence in me? He hasz and I will be 
faithful to it.“ | 


Wno 
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Vo can reflet,upon the faral effects 
of, this falſe, friendſhip. this: miſtaken 
honour, ; without: trembling! Who is 
chere, with any rio ledige of the wtirid, 
ſtruction, hrought upon families, by the 
connivance of n ſervant, the ſilence of a 

brother, or the weakneſs of a ſiſter? | 
- 110 eee tn aint 10 ung 
WHAT, barharity is it in a, favourite 
maidl to be the inſtrument of a young 
lady's ruin, by conveying, « ſcrub into 
the very family whoſe; bread; the cats 3 
or at leaſt, ſees her upon the brink of it, 
without ſpeaking: a 0 for her preſer- 
vation? 1 1: 744 0 A Mw wnly 
07 14494 QUILL High SID) of 
e dreadful: are thoſe Gimbte 
how. prepoſterous that ſilence; where a 
young gentleman ſees his companion, 
Pp his 
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bis fellow-apprentice, or fellow-clerk;lss 
yelling at the deſtruction of an inueam 
girl, without ſaying! a word about t 
gulley def gu until it is too lars? O. 
nally, where is the ſenſe; the good/natude, 
or the juſtice of u young lady, ho db 
her brother taking fatal ſteps, (about 
injure anbrher's virtue, to marry « bog 
gar, or ruin himſelf), without one 
ſtriking at the root, by diſcovering his 
vicious intentions and practices? Who 
that can diſtinguiſh right from wrong, 
but muſt ſee the injuſtice of this filenee! 


! - 
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PaRENTsS-ſhould animate their chil 
dren with a reſolution, never to enter in- 
to theſe falſe friendſhips, never to pro» 
miſe what is in its nature wrong, nor 
ever to promote or connive at another's 
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or to prevent it. hos 
Mme na $6 8! 051) eats 0 
LArixe ſchemes, conveying letters, 
poncealments, from relations, or denials 
where danger is ſuſpected, or otherwiſe 
contributing to the ruin of any one, are 
actions ever to be ſhunned, as they are 
baſe in their nature, and groſaly unjuſt, 
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ANOTHER ſource of injuſtice, is Slan- 
der. *. 03 *7, 12 * NE WW ern "Ay 


glubaui 0. e Ole 


— are men who would not 
game a neighbout out of his money, 
nor forge a deed, though they could ob- 
tain his eſtate with ſecurity, nor run 
him through his body; yet, without 
ſeruple, will butcher his 1 with 
Slander, © 17 ois i 19 
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Ax unbecoming levity of converſiy 
tion and behaviour is natural to m 
who thereby do great harm, without 
once being aware of it; but this, though 
a great evil in ſocicty, is innocent 
when- compared with the malevolenoe of 
other 1746 e nian adh o ιπ n 
„ Ni es b cet v4, 03-4949 e058 
TuxRE are men of ſuch Taneordas 
hearts, of ſuch malicious natures, that 
they ſeem to have nothing human but 
the form; wretches, who, to gratify 
their ſpleen, or to indulge a pique, tear 
in pieces the good name of thoſe whoſe 
merit is . nn their on. 


e Hpnods bob , t Tat 


Al the moral writers condemn this 
enfuringeruc humour. 
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Tux loſk of reputation is ſaperlar do 
that 
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that of riches. A man who is robbed 


upon the highway ſees his Joſs; and 


knows the worſt of it; but he who is 
levelled at from afar, or receives a ſtab 
in ec e ee e 


fn 

ink the ee of. * wth 
every one is furniſhed; with means for 
his ſupport, either more or leſs: all are, 
in ſome degree, poſſeſſed of power, ge- 
nius, or abilities, , to procure, if not a 
fortune, at leaſt e ee 70415 


1 
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ro rule the; intention of Providence, 
by robbing his neighbour of that repu- 
tation which he is labouring to eſta» 


bliſh, and by. which alone he ſupports 


bis wife, his children, and himſelf ? 
Wirn 
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"WITH what» pretenſions, or by 
authority, does one man ſtrip another 
of his merit? What, ſhall I try to ru 
à man, becauſe he comes into tlie ſume 
town, and ſets up in the ſame trade, of 
appears of the ſume proſeſſion, with my« 
felf? If I have leſs merit than he has, 
ler me labour to equal him; if happen 
to have more, why ſhould L rob hitn of 
a nent PN T5479 10q" 4 tl 
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a Muniof this ha wi 
that in making others little, they ren 
der themſelves great; and thus unjuſtly 
uſe the power they are inveſted with, by 
abuſing their heater's ears; proſtituting 
their own tongues to the deſtruction f 
others; and, leſt words ſhould ſeine 
times be ineffectual, they add nods, 


their hearts and lips with. juſtic Ce, K aud 
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malice, hatred, or contempt. 
Punx morality teaches us to throky A 


veil over tlio faults: of others; but ju- 
ſtice calls upon us not tol ſtiſle their aur 
tues, much leſa per vert thłm ; i. e. we 


rit due to! chem, but cannqt deay it 


T injuſtice. was: ob 
On ο Sh:Huty bas 

Ne — and try to 
conquer, in children, 2, bablng; .cenſor 


rious diſpoſition, and create in its ſtead 


that generous tenderneſs for others that 


they would, wiſh to meet with ace 


ſelves; but, ahave all, they muſt inſpire 


imprint N er an a. ſenſe. of the 
| | © baſeneſ 
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beſeneſs of detraction, caluniny, and 
flander. .f wo bored in 
: 'Tnvs I have endeavoured to ſhow 
the neceſſity of teaching. children che 
knowledge and dove of that great bau 
of Society, 'Juſtice: And L perſuade my 
ſelf, that if the hearts of parents are du 
ly impreſſed with the principles now laid 
down, they will be animated to know 
and practiſe every other act of Juſtice 
which their various ſtations in life offer 
Sickle colic UE | 39 % 


ai; 


Vix runs beget ated one act of 
equity will lead chetn to another; a ſe⸗ 
cond will warm them to the execution 
of a third; a ſelf-denial of little irregu- 
lar things, will make way for che en- 
trance of reaſon ; and reaſon exerciſed 


upon 
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upon the ſolid principles of juſtico, will 
enable them to conquer every Wan 
deſire, every turbulent paſſion. 0 
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I am now, in the laſt place, to ſpeak 
of \DEMPERANCE; the calmeſt . 
3 dt 210 
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"us, is the virtue that bridles our ir- 
regular defires z it is nearly allied to 
Prudence, and has a cloſe connection 
. with Juſtice; it calms revenge, and 
quenches the fire of unjuſt reſentment ; 
it checks the Epicure, and ſtaps the rio- 
tous hand of the Bacchanalian ; it ex- 
tinguiſhes or abates the flames of luſt; 
and haniſhes every lawleſs action; it ſi- 
lences the flippant detracting tongue, 
and gives in its ſtead a pleaſing modera» 
tion of go} it ſhuts the door againſt 


Q avarice, 
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avarice, and.proves experimentally, that 

happineſs does not conſiſt in the eager 
purſuit or acquiſition of riches, hut Fi 
ther in a contented mind; it curbs that 
frongeſt of all paſlons; Gatmlag Und 
diſtinguiſhes the abſurdity and folly r 
making that à dungerous trade, ed 
was only deſigned as an amuſement: In 
ſhort, Temperance is the parent of ma- 
ny virtues; the nnd peace] fit 
wee health, and qe). und 
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| Bor while theſe are truths ack now.] 
jedged and received, Why is it that t 
know ſo little of the practice of them 
Why are theſe, in general, matters of 
mere ſpeculation? Alas! the ſpring is 
tainted in the ſource. We are intempe- 
rate in our very cradles: no wonder, 
therefore, if we remain fo our whole 


lives, 
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lives. We ave born with irregular ap- 
petites ; which, through errors in judg- 


ment, or! miſtaken)! 1 are one 
ALE >! AGRI 4 


5 Bur let us Nn theſe endlagiclibly re- 
flections, and confider the advantages 
we enjoy, the privileges we are inveſted \ 
with eee e AS at 


' 


PROVIDENCE has given us Reaſon for 
our guide; and Reaſon will conduct us 
to Temperance, 


NoTHING can be more ſtrange to all 
obſervation, chan the practice of forſa- 
king Temperance; fince every da? s ex- 
perience proves to us, that intemperance 
produces the very oppoſite to what we 
ſeek. 12 9394 to Nn sar 289% 
SUPPOSE, 
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a gurrosk, when a child le brut e 
aſk the parents, what it is they wil n 
chat child ? they will anſwer, Lise, Mut 
as life alone, i, e. mere exiſtence," may, 
by infirmity or other accidents, be very | 
wretched, they will as naturally withifor 
health and 1 „ 


Lir x, health, and happineſs, we will 
ſuppoſe to be the general wiſhes of pa- 
rents for their children. Now let us ſee 
how their wiſhes are likely to ſucceed. 


THE1R firſt ſtep, is uſually a ſhameful 
neglect of the food of nature, which 
. ſhould never be refuſed, unleſs the mo- 
ther is prevented from executing the 
tender office of nurſe, by delicacy of 
conſtitution, or other reaſons equally co» 
gent, The ſafety of the mother is con- 

1 nected 


h 
— 
e 
f 
- 


S< = ST 2 
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need with it; becauſh, If the milk le 


not ſucked by the child, it returns into 
her blood, and may produce dangerous, 


if not fatal diſorders, - Wy 0 


THE next ſtep, is & blind gratification 


of their will, 


Tux third, is an almoſt total neglect 
of their manners, And 15 


Tux fourth, is a cheriſhing in them 
every irregular affection. 

Wuxkz chen is the wonder that pa- 
rents are diſappointed? 


Lirg and health depend (in great 
meaſure) upon proper food, and other 
judicious management, on one part; and 

if 
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if Hick, upon abediente to remediefivon 
che other part: and happineſs fbtithdt. 
In depends,” in the Airy" plare, pech 
health; in the next, upon the dus; 
| vernment of our un — and 


ILL i 1 
paſſions, | 


4 $4 9b 


How then do mankind deviate from 
themſelves? How far do they depart 
from their own principles ? And what 
is the remedy! Nothing is more ob- 
vious, Let parents exerciſe thelr reaſon 
in all the ſteps they take for the welfare 
of their children; let them examine 
right and wrong let them not only * 
void paſſion, but labour to correct thelr 
own errors of judgment, that they may 
be the better enabled to prevent them in 


thelr children; but, in particular, let 
them 
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them fix in them the knowledge, love, 
and nne b&s em 


| aud thado 10 27 5d1 
deen ee h Jenbddh be an iny 
ee ; undn thoſe:{ liberties which 
parents uſually take to indulge their chil- 
drens ſtomachs; and ir will be a greater 
in the reſtrain it lays pon their grow» 
ing paſſions : but they muſt convince 
them of the purity of thelr intentions, 
by ſpeaking to their underſtunding: not 
all at once, but by degrees; as it opens 
and gains ſtrength z and ſo point out to 
them the levelineſs, the pleaſure; and 
the 1 of this uncommon vie 
two, | ae | 


I 84y nothing here of the ſtate of 
childhood z becauſe it la already under» 
ſtood, that parents have thelr childrens 

health 
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health regulated by proper manage» 
ment, and their minds | docile through 
the force of obedience : but when dreſd, 
pleaſure, company, feaſting, or any thing | 
which leads them to be intemperare; 
come into play, it demands the greateſt 
care and attention of parents to win 
them to a love of Temperance. 


e Ani 


o 


AN eaſy ſubmiſſion to our lot in life, 
is one of che greateſt attainments to- 
wards happineſs, ud „U 10 
0 N 6:1] 65% ba 
' View. a young lady with a ſtrong 
paſſion for dreſs: every new thing ſtrikes 
her: one companion has a richer filk 
than ſhe has; another has the prettieſt 
lace ſhe ever ſaw; a third has a pair of 
cear-rings ten times handſomer than her 
own: She burns with impatience to e- 

qual 
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qual them; and when dhe does, fome 
new things ariſe, and the others ate old, 
though not worn out; i. e, bet» reliſh 
for them is loſt. Thus a continual 
round of faſhions :keeps'her inceſſantly 
anxious; and though perhaps ſhe poſ- 
ſeſſeth every thing; ſhe enjoys nothing. 
ehe 
Nor ſo the calmer well-infiruQed 
fair, She: conſiders, that propriety of 
dreſs is what ſuits her ſtation. 3. and con 
vets not another's ; jewels : ſhe wears, 
without a bluſh, | a meaner ſilk than her 
inferior companion; and, free from the 
extremes of negligence or pride, ſhe is 
qualified for all the dignity that dreſs 
can give her; a edit 3 
plainer appearance. : | 


THvs too it happens with our ſans : 
R One 


to reach a play, a ball, or- a barid-pace} 


ing on without him: While anothantr 
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One is in the continua purſuit . ai 
Pleaſure has a thouſand  contrivangge 


and is miſerable if theſk thing am Ut 


wakened by Rea ſon, and checked h 
Temperance, takes theſe things a d 
come; and neither inſipidly refuſes the 
chearfulneſs of an entertainment, for 
loſes either his temper or his appetite i 
he is diſappointed. Such is the differ 
ence between Paſſion and Reaſon; ſuck 
the pond cliects of SAI 

H OTB! 0e 
| baden. Gy ablerved before, 
is cloſely! connected with Juſtice j 1.8. 
whatever through intemperance affects 
our health, or endangers our lives, mult 
be unjuſt, 


1 


0" t 31 


Warr ca de more ämariug than 
the falſe judlyment of mankind, even in 
the moſt vid things! Al allow'that 
we have no right voluntarlly to throw 
away our lives; on the contrary, we are 
bound to ſupport them, even under the 
preſſure of pain and ſorrow, to the laſt 
moment, How comes it then, that 
while this is acknowledged; while men 
juſtly ſhftigk- with horror at the very 
thought of ſelf-murder, they have the 
hardineſs to dally with deſtructive in- 
ſtruments ? 


ALL the arguments brought againſk 
ſuicide, whether by ſword, piſtol, lau- 
danum, or arſenic, hold good, in ſome 
degree, in the point before us. 0 


Tux oftener a building is ſhocked, 
R 2 the 
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the ſooner will it decay; the, more Me- 
lence, is uſed to a delicate maching, 
the ſooner will it be deſtroyed iſ au 
machine is ſo an delicate aa min. 
ö i, 1159 1 
A. every ſpecies of FR riot, and 
debauchery, is a ſhock given to a man's 
frame, it muſt naturally impair his 
health, and conſequently ſhorten his 
life. Many things tend to affect this, 


which men in general are ſtrangers to; 
But there are others which they are too 


ſenſible of, yet attempt not to avoid, 
nay plunge themſelves into. Here then 
appears the neceſſity of Temperance; 
here we ſee the great obligations of pa- 


rents to their children in this point; 


ſince they are not only acountable for 
their happineſs, but even for their healch 


and lives. 
To 


To conclude : Let parents, while la- 
culcating this virtue, ' difſuade their ehll- 
dren from every irregular - attachment, 
and convince them, that no intemperato 
affections are juſtifiable : that beſides a- 
voiding thoſe irregular paſſions which 
may be ſaid to reſide in the ſoul, there 
are others which dwell upon the ſenſes, 
equally capable of deſtroying us; parti- 
cularly, an unhappy attachment to ſleep- 
ing, eating, drinking, and many other 
things, in their nature not only inno- 
cent, but abſolutely neceſſary; yet, by 
the frequent grievous abuſe of them, 
made the inſtruments of deſtruction. 


Tavs I have offered many things 
proper to be obſerved by parents in re- 
gulating the conduct of children in the 
firſt ſeptenary. Theſe are the ſteps 

which 
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which 1 have in great meaſore taken 
with my on children; and theſe are 
the ſentiments I wiſh to inſpire! others 
with. If, therefore, as general laws 
they are equally applicable to others 1 
hope they will be received with the.ſktne 
candour with which-they are oſſered. 


Bur, notwithſtanding what I have als 


ready ſaid, parents have ſtill much to 
do. | 


To keep up the ſpirit of government, 
they muſt conſtantly remember, that 
nature and reaſon are to be their guides, 
If we diſtort nature, our children will 
be prepoſterous figures; and if we ba» 
niſh reaſon, they will be brutes or mon- 
ſters, 


PARENTS 
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PAKBNTS| muſt — that 
it is not for themſelves chat they labour 
to train up their children in order and 
obedience. There muſt be no ſelf- point- 
ed 'views; no pride, no diſpoſitions to 
tyranniſe ober their on fleſh and blood. 
Theſe are motives unworthy a place in 
any parent's breaſt, Their principal aim 
muſt be, to make their children happy, 
by making them wiſe and good and if 
they ſucceed herein, ſo much happi- 
neſs will he reflected back upon them- 
ſelves, as will amply reward all their la» 
bours, But they muſt not ſtop even 
here; though this | deſign is noble, 
they ſhould" have another, (ill more 
noble, in view, I. e. the univerſal good 
of manhood, | 


CHILDREN muſt therefore be anima» 
ted 
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ted by their parents with all thoſe u: 
tues that will make them dear and ” 
luable to Societe x. i bi 
| 53 — 

5 can it be PRE that chils 
dren ſhould come upon the ſtage: of life 
with the neceſſary requiſites, unleſs dye 
pains are taken to mould and temper 
their hearts, to form their minds, and 
cultivate their underſtandings ? 10 
| | VIE 

Mu Pope, after labouring to prove 
for what end we are in being, what 
good we are to purſue, and what evil to ö 
avoid, concludes, That all our knows, 
ledge i is ourſelves to know,” ad 3 


L | 194 
Ir then this gef knovledge is of ſueh 
vaſt importance to ſecure our happineſs 


even in a moral ſenſe, and is ſo very 
difficult 
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difficult to attainz ſurely parents are 
under the higheſt obligation to their 
children, to improve every means within 
their reach to gain this eau ran Pp. 
ſopher's s ſtone. | | 
THE 4205 as philoſophers agree, is 
the firſt thing in the intention; but the 
means to attain that end are ſurely, in 
the caſe before us, either but little 
known, or little praQtiſed ; or we ſhould 
not ſee ſuch daily and grievous miſtakes 
committed in the training up our little 
offspring; nor ſuch. a continued. chain 
of vice, folly, and ignorance, as is the 
general reſult of this miſtaken manners, 
this want of ſelf-knowledge, 


I mvsT cloſe this Lecture, with a 
caution, deſiring parents not to bewilder 
8 themſelves 
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themſelves in z maze of fancied diu 
ties; not to look upon theſe inſtrudtivny 
as uſeful to, or practicable by, nong'but 
thoſe: of genius, learning, and great 4 
bilities. The light of nature and reaſon 
beams ſtrongly upon every one; and 
parents, as I have before obſerved, have 
it greatly in their power to regulate their 
childrens conduct: for, after all, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that parents know uch 
more than they do, But I hope, that 
ſuch as are really ignorant, will hereby, 
in ſome meaſure, be informed, that 
ſuch as already know, will hereby be 
induced to praQtiſe; ſince by avoiding 
the errors too generally run into, fo 


much real good will enſue, 


Bor, ſome may ſay, Where, or how 
are 
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are we to begin? Why (as already ad- 
vanced) by authority, 


AUTHORITY is undoubtedly the firſt 
means towards attaining this great end; 
the other means are, a ſteady attention 
to the various tempers of our children, 
a ſtrict guard over our own, and a 
watchful eye upon their conduct, join 
ed to a ſerious practice of every leſſon 
for their improvement: to which we 
are to add, an education ſuitable to our 
ſphere in life. 
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LECTURE III. 


Tut EpvcaTion of CHILDREN, 
T HIS ſubje& naturally carries the 

ideas of parents back to the 
childhood of their offipring; I hall 
therefore ſuppoſe, that the rules already 


laid down chiefly regard the firſt ſtage 
of life; and that parents have employed 
the firſt ſeven years in moulding their 
children, and rendering them fo far 

pliable, 
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pliable, as to ſubmit to whatever they 
—_ proper for them, 


THERE is a ſtrong paſſion in "many 
parents, to have their children very fors © 
ward in learning. In ſome caſes, this 
may be allowed and improved; but, in 


general, I think very little account is to 


be made of what they can learn befort 


ſeven years old; it is commonly rate» 


work, forgot almoſt ſo ſoon as learned, 


However, theſe things ſhould be taken 
as ae are found, 


Ir a child has great quickneſs and 
facility in learning, he ſhould not, by 


any means, be checked; but let not an- a 
other be ſeverely chaſtiſed becauſe he 


has not the ſame early aptneſs, Thoſe 
who would avoid error upon this point, 


muſt, 
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muſt conſider, that a child's memdry-and 
judgment are, ct do we! $6 he mneh 
exerciſed ; that cloſe application and in- 
fant age z that it puts the tender mind 
too much upon the ſtretoh, and /endan» 
gers either a fined: averſion to learn, or 
an incurable dulneſũ: Let parents al- 
ſo conſider, (that a quick child learn 
without any difficulty; and if: they ob- 
lige one of another caſt ro learn as much 
in the ſame time; they are ſure to give 
him more pain than his frame ean bear. 


Pak EN rs muſt be very careful to a- 
void theſe firſt miſtakes in edütating 
their children; ſince, by a natural fond- 
neſs to have them appear to advantage, 
they often thruſt them upon things un- 

en e n itable 
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ſuitable to their age, and which they un 
not mee eee 
n vols 1613 ;Þ ond 
Ir i hence be obe 
ded, that nothing is to be attemmpped ln 
the firſt Rage. of life. This would be the 
oppoſite extreme of. error, playtul u 
children uſually are, to leave them hal 
ly to themſelves for ſeven years, would 
not only injure their capacities, hut - 
danger a habit of idleneſs.: what Lon 
is, that every part of education | ſhould 
now be made as light, eaſy; and: pla- 
ſant as poſſible ; that parents muſt not 
be diſſatisfied if they find no extraondl 
nary mo made. e 
u ESTES ON 7150" 
Wann this Rage i is over, 4. buſidal 
becomes ſerious, Children are naw tv 
enter the ſchools; and ſhould each one 
| receive 
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receive a proper education. The pro- 
priety of education muſt be argued from 
a knowledge of life; for no one will 
ſay, that the ſame degree of it i e- 
qually proper for all; therefore it will 
be right or wrong, in proportion to our 
knowledge or ignorance of | mankind. 
When I view it in this light, it appears 
that the ſteps frequently taken by pa- 
rents are in many reſpects erroneous, 
Nor is this to be aſcribed to the teachers, | 
but to the parents; not to the plan, but 
the execution ; for, as in the order of 
nature, every thing has its own ſphere, 
its province aſſigned it, which cannot be 
departed from without error ; ſo, in the 
various degrees of mankind, if a proper 
regard is not paid to fituation and abi- 
lity, the miſtakes made in educating 
children muſt be very numerous. 

T2 EpvcartiON 
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EDUCATION: muſt be ſuitable to our 
ſphere of life. Taking this for granted, 
I ſhall, with all due deference and fe- 
ſpe, venture to lay down à plan t 
education ſuitable to thoſe who! are" 
genteel life! and 1 hope that 'payetits 
will atleaſt commend the defign, ye 


ſhould not applaud the execution, 
1 16d: 


HuMAN nature (as daily experience 
ſhows us) is, in the general, alike in all, 


from the prince to the peaſant, '''The 
ſame weakneſſes attend us; the ſame 
paſſions torment us; the ſame difenſ 
kill us! all are the work of o ORA 
AnTtisr! all are born for the fame 
great end | The gifts of Provldenee are 
Innumerably different; the advantage 
of education are very numerous z and 


as a train of vices corrupts our mannem, 
ſo 


a 
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ſo a ſucceſſion of virtues ennobles dur 

birth, and purifies our bloot. 
HENCE it is we often ſee thoſe exalt- 
ed virtues in the great and noble inhe- 
rited by their poſterity ; and hence too 

we often diſcover, even where pains are 
taken to conceal it, an inbred dignity, a 
mien and aſpe& ſuperior to the genera- 
lity of men, Still, chis rule is by no 
means univerſal ; for the ſame! expe» 
rience ſhows us, that great men can do 
little things, as they do when paſſion 
inſtead of reaſon is their guide : ſo that 
parents, even of the higheſt rank, are 
under an indiſpenſable obligation to re» 
gulate the manners of thelr children 1 
they have many things to do and to 
avold, which are not common to all 


people, 


Turin | 
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ruxIn firſt care muſt, be to avolt ſy⸗ 
cophants, flatterers, and hypocrites, who 
too often attend on the rich, | 
 NoTHinG is fo amiable as truth, noe 
thing more deſirable, and yet nothing 
ſb diſtant from the great, If a gentle» 
man has a child whoſe parts are well 
whoſe genius is dull, it is his migfors 
tune, but cannot be his fault, The na- 
tural blindneſs of parents keeps them 
from a clear fight of ſuch defects buy 
the unnatural or unmanly artifices af the 
flatterer quite prevent their ſeeing them 
at all; and thus the youth is taught to 
think himſelf what he never can be. 


' ANOTHER care muſt be, that youth 
who have parts as well as riches, ars not 
ſuffered to waſte the flower of their age 

aT in 
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in idleneſd 1 4 grievous,” and yet com · 
mon error. 2 wid lac ea: 
Weng 904 oe enen Jos 
IAV obſtrved, that parents who 
know nothing are anxiouſly concerned 
to have thelr children good ſcholars | 
and very often we find parents of rank 
lirangely indifferent about it. This 4s 
ſ{»metimes owing to a ſupine negligence 
in their own natural” temper; but oft- 
ener to the falſe pralſos of thoſe who 
have the ear of parent and child, The 
young heir ſbon knows the title, digni- 
ty, and eſtate which he is born to poſs 
(eſs; he knows himſelf to be independ- 
ent, and on that account becomes cares 
leſs about his learning; and if to chis 
be added an imaginary excellence 
through the conſtant flattery of a de- 
pendent, he is likely to be always igno- 
| rant; 


* 
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rant; for, who, will rake pains to 
that thinks he knows enough l. And. 
that many of our young gentlemen a 
erained up in this diſpoſition, is too un 
to be denied. Time, indeed, may cams. 
vince them of their error; but not, Pers 
haps, Oro late WG. 
they have loſt. e e 
qu n Ano Sai | 
ae of — wha... 
be-fuitable (Wh rank. * 20% 
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the eſtate, ſhould reſemble a young. no 
bleman; not from a vain deſire of being 
equal with him, but from a laudable 
ambition of being excelled by none in f 
learning. His education ſhould contain 
every thing that is uſeful and ornameny.. 
tal, As he is more conſpicuous, than 


others, 


_ _— — wa r J 
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others, hls education ſhould be fuch as 
will caſt à luis upon every une that 
beholds him, He ſhould" be taußht to 
know, that by having a forrun# ſuperlor 
to his brothers; he is obliged” ro'iequire 


ſuperior qualifications, '' He thould'con» - 


ider himſelf” as'one'defigned to do ho- 
nour to his family; and to his country; 
and remember, thut if he neglects td 
cultivate his min, he will be a diſgrace 
to both. In ſhort, he ſhould be an ho- 
„ he 
lives in. 1 tri N bifc peer 
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To die each rent ug ul 
guages; chat is, two of the dead ones, 
Latin and Greek; and of che living 
ones, bead in ue cee French 
at leaſt: for the learned are not agrbed 
upon the variety of languages nece fary 
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to be nn But beſides lan 
a gentlemen is to learn philoſophy, by 
moral and natural. He ſhould. unden 
| ſtand the mathematics; the anden an | 
modern laws; of hig -ayp country 
| the cuſtoms, Jaws, and.manners of ailith 
nations. He ſhould be well ac, 
with hiſtory, and even be a critic MAH 
own hiſtory and language; bocaufg they 
are what, in real life, the will have! pi 
| occaſion to. exerciſe, JO! II al We 0 | 
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To this ſolid learning, would be add- 
ed the embelliſhments of polite liters- 
ture, poetry; painting, and. muſic f Md, 
to complete the character, dancing fen- 
cing, riding, and architecture. Though | 
this is going a. conſiderable way, tw 


the leaſt of what may be expected from 
one in the light he ſtands, In & wog 
he 


$* Net £1 ve. 

290 Nen by 
ie walt be unt 86 knbw,! char lb is 
not for himſelf alone he 4s te e; Hut, 
from che politeſt gunners, u wiſe con 
duct, and'a bene volönt heart; to diffuſe 
pleaſure and Joy amidſt all ho "Mb 
him, 
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Eyzxr\ gentleman of fortune ſhould BY, 


give all his ſons che educatlon of gentle 
men; therefore” the younger brothers 
are, in the fandamental points of edu- 
cation, to acbompany the eldeſt: che 
foundation of their learning ſhould be 
ſuitable to the ſtoch they ſpring from 
but the eldeſt muſt be — po 
ornament. III/ vols „trete $10! (! 
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Je PARENTS have two things to do with 
regard to their younger ſons, 


= Una Tur 


n elec 
nius, temper, and inclination z andithen 

reſolve, upon an employment agreeabl 
thereto, purſuing theirgducarion:aghat 
eds Us Abitus Lol [016 ee 


id 


Taz three learned profeſſions, di- 
vigity, law, and Phyle, requine bot 
only deep erudition, but alſo e hs 
cies of learning ſuitable to each. . 
ſides, as theſe. are employ ments df the 
moſt ſerious nature, and of they 
weighty | conſequence, it would 
grievous error not to give them l e 
advantages of education q eſpecially!fings 
by this means, they will be uſeful't9 
mankind in general, and may raiſe a fot 
rune n 171 0 


| +199 


Brsipzs the 3 mende the 
ſea 


' ; e | 


ſea, che ümy, umd the erbhange, are 
open for them to engage in; which 
ſhows the neceſſity of conſidering their 
ney e e . 
„ bas 30a binrudt insieme 
Norm 10 ad abend ot man dle 
neceſſity of conſulting the genius of our 

children, and nothing is'{ little under- 
ſtood, or ſd little attended to; yet ſdme 
ſay, thers is nothing more enſy to diſco» 
ver. But if; we conſider the errors of 
parents ln this roſpect, we ſhall find roa · 
ſon to think differently,” What lo more 
evident than a general partlality to chil» 
(ren ? The conſequence of this i, 8 
falſe eſtimation of their eapaelty. Tho 
the knowledge of a child's genius is dif- 
ficult to obtain, yet wo are not to throw 
aſide our cen but to improve our 
ib 4½% :; of hac ia 


» 
4 , yy 


1 
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reaſon; and make ſuch concluſions, 14 
will conduce to thelr-real Intereſiu. 


1040) Ao wtaligy +5 1ilopant 4 
To aQ wh Judgment in this 

matter, parents ſhould not ſind a 

to ſea, becauſh he ſhys he will be's (lll 
or j nor ſhould « commiſſion be bought 
for another, becauſe he ſays he will by 

ſoldier, The former, perhaps, oa 
wants to get away from ſcheol, and the 
latter thinks it a fine thing to wear: 1 
red coat and a laced hat. Touth is nay 
turally giddy, and what they like tos. 
day, they will diſlike to-morrow; here · 8 
fore parents muſt not take every * wal 


fancy for- genius. — f10{1ktazt 15 * 
| 2 # 
P44 JILL tas 


| THERE are many ways of diſcovers 
ing what children are really capable of, 
and inclined to; our prudence and” 


judgment 
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judgment are te go hand in hand with = 
theſh dlſreverles, For Inſtange, If wo ſhe 
a boy af intrepid courage, both loving, 
ſeeking, and enduring | hargſhips,, and 
dwalling with delight en maritime afy 
lars, and at the ſame time loves and 
applies to his bogkay we need not beſl- 
tate to breed him to the ſas, 8%, if we 
find that another ſhgks 4 commillion from 
tue honour and courage, and from an 
ardent deſire to ſorve his King and coun» 
try, we ſhould encourage: his laudable 
ambition; but, if in another, we diſco» 
ver that his motives are, only to be hand- 
ſomely dreſſed, to ſaunter and dangle 
away/ ons part of his time, and to rake 
and game away another, and at the ſame 
time perceive, that his only fear is, that 
of having occaſion to fight; we ſhould 
certainly reject his requeſt, and oblige 

him 


16 FpvcaTioNn 7 
him to turn his mind to ſomething\ ol 
In like manner, if we find « boy has hiy 
head evidently turned to buſineſs; and 
that the caſt of his temper diſcovery wits! | 
thod in every action, we may venture w. 
conclude, that we ſult his getiius'by 
milking him & merchant, «14 9/208 1088: 
iin 110.409 el 
PARENTS Ra: male a capi 
miſtake, in being influenced by fon 
oblique intereſt, which often tends to 
ruin their children. As, for inſtancs 
the family has a handſome living in 
their gift, and a boy muſt be brought: | 
up a clergyman on purpoſe to fill it: or, | 
there is an uncle who is a biſhop, there» 
fore the nephew muſt be one .alſog 
though perhaps he has no more genius 
or chance for it, than he has of being 
Emperor of Morocco, So another, who 
| would 
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Judge, or pethaps Lord Chancellor; 


though he hab us little chance for either 
as the elerk to a juſtice ef peace. 80, 


is in many qther-inſtances. 93.88 #1157] 
20, 18711141 124þpb: j z 13 10 gin 
PARENTS are oſten miſtaken, not on- 

y by inattention do the genius of chil» 


dren, hut by uvex · rating their parts; by 


fixing upon profeſſioni for them, even 
ſo ſoon as they ard born ur by chruſt · 
ing them into an employment which 
their education is mot equal ta and a 


not only the children, but ſociety alſo, 


muſt feel the good or bud effects of our 
i110 0262 XZ 1629 aneh 


wonld-have doad-Janote 19 che math. 
 matics,, or made »-figure jn-polite tem- 
ture, is cramped with the ſtudy of the 
law not becauſe he likes it; but becauſe 


the profeſſion may raiſe him tb, ben 


” 


„ rb, 
2 | 
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choice, its of he gbd conſequen 
bein + 1 öh 75 "Mg 

ls % theft. ad: din ba, oa en | 

Bur genius is hot the only thingyt 1 
be conſidered in fixing our ſons fag Af 
True genius is but ſellom to, beying 
7 Though our (45 
parts, as to cee, 
vation of them; plain natural good ſenſt. 
carefully iniptoved by education, vil 
enable the generality. of ren to hegt | 
 * proficients in any ſingle art ora 
But parents muſt aim at; making HH | 
children happy: end this they ca 
do, without: ſotne hat complying : with 
a n el 

U baude e i mcg 

Tur ae which genius and 
alkanes bear to each other, may 
make 
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che ſame thing. Genius is a natural 
gift, a power in the ſoul to do what an- 
other, without chat ability, cannot do, 
[aclination /js u natural propenſity to 
purſue ſome. certain employment, whe- 
ther "WR have or, have not genius to 


execute it. Id is ſuid of Cicero, chat na 
man had a ſtronger inclingti 


on to be @ - 
poet than be had; yet, with all his great. 


abilities, he had not a genius for it. 80, 
in our own times, we may ſee men — 


the greateſt itch of writing, produce no- 
thing that argues genius; ſome-who are 
fond of muſic almoſt to diſtraction, with- 
out a power of acquiring it; and others, 
with a paſſion for painting, whoſe ge- 


nius amounts to nothing more than to 
daub. 3 


ON 
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_ poſſeſſed of genius, but devoid:of d: 
nation: ſo true it is, that however f, 
lar chey appear, they are quite did 
in themſelves; ſometimoes very near t 
at other times very diftant from, v6 
another. Upon the whole,” we muy U 
ſerve, that uncommon genius ib not l 
ways to be expected, and a general gil 
capacity is ſeldom wanting; thetelW 


nothing more remains, than to deter- 
mine what employment will ſuit dle 
temper and inelination of children, an 
ro complete their education accordingi). 
Theſe then ute the things which parent 
muſt attend to; and us none but genes 
ral rules are laid down, the parciculit 
exceptions muſt be ſupplied by their dun 
judgment. n 


: 
* 


Tus 


Tur alucatiow of à young Lady of 
— «53 69 101783 20d uu whe ! 
eh g YU a Je Strand f ann 50 

| Hex education ſhould-/be fuitable to 
bi rank. 80 ſoon as che firſt ſtage is 
over, her time is to be eſteemed pte- 
cious: Reading, writing, working, dan- 
cing, French, Italian, and muſic, are 
to be taught her; not ſuperficially, as 
is too commonly done; nor ſo as to 
puzzle and eonfound her Er Be. 
1 to —_— and n it. 


try 


Ir has been ſaid, that there is not 
one man in a thouſand who reads well; 
if ſo, it is no unjuſt concluſion, that 


chere is not a woman in two thouſand 
who does. But I hope the aſſertion is 
not true; and then the conecluſion falls 

of 
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of courſe, Still it 1 certain, 'that \It is 
no eaſy matter to read well i and « young 
lady ſhould be taught to ſet à cr Y 
lue upon it, becauſe it is really graceful,” 
To know the words and their meanihg, 
is not ſufficient; ſhe muſt know the 
pointing, the emphaſis, and the cadence 
ſhe muſt acquire an. eaſy and graceful 
variation. of the voice, ſuitable ted 
nature of the ſubject, or ſhe will never. 
read well. To read with energy and 
beauty, we ſhould know our ſubjec; 
keep cloſe to nature in the delivery of it 
and never uſe any tone of voice but our 


own. 

Tux Writing of a young lady ſhould 
have an eaſy elegance in it; It ſhould 
be a medium between the Italian, and 


that meanneſs of hand too common in 
| þ 
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the ſx, Bach of theſe faults in writing 9 6 
will appear in their trove light, If ee 
conſider that the cuſtom of writing fa 
miliar letters l n important Rep in 
hr eduongans s 
LL FIBER Y Aue (15.44 $41 
Nor nix ene to open the 
mind, and bids fairer to gain a know» 
ledge of the warld, next to ſbelng ie, 
than to give and receive our thoughts ini 
a virtuous intercourſe of friendly epiſtles. 
This depends greatly upon the manner 
. of writing, If a lady writes a fine Itar 
lian hand, the hates the thought of a 
letter, becauſe it will take up ſo much 
time, the Italian being wrote very low 
ly; and if the writes à bad hand, the 
thinks her ſcrawl is. ſo frightful; the is 
aſhamed that any body ſhould ſee it. 
Another important reaſon for familiari- 
| ſing 
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ſing a young lady to her per wry 
writing: correcty. For à lady n 8 
ſpell with exact propriety, is: frighaful | 
beyond expreſſion; but When ſhe; by 
gained this, ſhe poſſeſſeth nothing ay. 


ſhe writes with grammar, ſtyle, and 44 


ſuitable turn of expreſſion. Ses, 
deed have naturally a happier .curg/-ghis 
way than others, and appear de han 
been born with a talent for uriting: 


but ſtill a great deal depends upon q 


due care of their een in . 
point. 63 2 inn io 


W 


bo. eee . Ln 
Daxerno. m ta mentioned f 
courſe, though it 1s needleſs | to reegme 
mend it, as all are convinced of its im 
portance, as a ſtriking accompliſhment, 
But to avoid error, the end of it ſhould. 
always be remembered: It is not ſo 
mah 
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muckt to ſhine at a ball, though even 
that may ſometimes be neceſſary, us to 
gire an eaſy eir and grace to all the mo- 
tions of the ne 
ben. 1 1 en 
mand in its purity and perfec- 
tion, is both ornamental and uſeful in 
the education of lady. It is not only 
polite but uſeful; beeauſe ſhe may have 
frequent occaſions to ſpeak it, and there 
are many good authors in that language 
which are abt mann ours. 


S 
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ITALtA& Fwy muſic ſhould be inn 
parable in the education of à lady: for 
though muſic has been greatly impro- 
ved within half a century paſt, yet the 
critics in this way inſiſt, chat muſie in 
our language cannot equal the Italian, 


* „ ru 6 


apy it abounds! with. on wy 
Wt N LY Wh 0 J. 4s e 

Wann a young lady la advanced π 
far, ſhe will have done a great den, | 
not enough, AH {he is; taught to un, 
ſtand, that the great muſt be MING - 
guiſhed by their ſuperior knowledgh 
{he will be animated with a deſire teh 
dire it, and not de content with ad 
ferior degree of it. Still, as deep, 
dies ſcem to be the "province of m 
ſhall not urge the ſtudy of the learnal 
languaged ; but leave it to be determined 
1 W mmm, N 
. Maw 17 and writ a_ 
| Nisrenr gives us | examples !of 
Queens, and ladies of every rank, who 
were diſtinguiſhed- by great learhing 
Sir Thomas More, High Chancellor of 


England, 


the purity and | elegance of her Lalit; 
and Madam Daeler, daughter of Tan | 
quil Faber; is well known to have tranſ- 
lated Homer froth the Greek, But theſe 
are rare exathples, rather to be ddmired 
that lenithes@i') 04.44 £144 IMIR &4 eee 


ba geht blues 40% Rue 


RO a that” the educütiot 
of a woman ſhould be rather ſprightly 
than grave; [Polite literachre/ is' more 
ſuitable ton Ay can fyHogifirts in lo- 
gic. However that 4 lady may by ne 
means be defictein, ſhe Mould have De- 
ſides what hae Beet Yecottitmended, | 4 
knowledge” or utithitieds,” geography, 
and drawing; to which may do added, 
a general nequaintance with ' moral ind 
experimental philoſophy, das 


* 000 
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11 bur 


Tn ſketch here given, l ae 
283 any thing more th 
foundation, upon which the ſaperirygs 
ture is yet to be raiſed, , In order απb 
to, a young lady muſt he taught wn 
derſtand what books ſhe. ſhauld rsd, 
what language ſhe is to ſpeak, hg ith 
timents ſhe ſhould adopt, and what har 
deportment and actions — do b. | 
15 eee 
A YOUNG. 1 ſhould be well di 

what books ſhe is to read. Ta 
8 matter to determine, Nothing 
more difficult, even among men, (than 
proper choice of books, Widem and 
virtue are the grand ſciences we are born 
to learn; books and men are the great 
channels to convey the knowledge, of 
them to us. Parents give ſome general 
cautions againſt bad company, but not 


n 


againſt bad books. They are not diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the good; and are con» 
tinually open to our view. Witneſs he 
ſwarms of lewd plays, poems, and ro- 
mances, which tend to inflame the minds 
and corrupt dh hearts of readers with 
neſs the ſophiſtry and falſe reaſoning of 
ſuch writers as are proud of ſhowing 
how ingenionſly they can deceive; and 
alſo, the long train, of trifles which the 
preſent age abounds with, 


ATR 


FROM this ne th tate of 
books, is it not apparent how liable we 
are to he miſled ? 80 true it is, that we 
may read our whole lives, and learn no- 
thing; or, what is worſe than nothing, 
learn that which is erroneous and vi- 
cious. Since this point is of ſuch con- 
ſequencs to all, let both ſexes have very 

able 


9 


? 
iz FDOUCATION , 
able and faithful guides herein f/ MAM 
this maxim be imprinted upon the wills 
of children, that all their ſtudles MA 
tend to make them wiſe und good "hy | 
vinced of this; their own judgmet w 
in great meaſure,” as they ud 
yr inſtruc? eee ' 
F#OL Doan. $1; es 141.0, 
A YoUN® lady ald de taught 60 
ſpeak her moxher- tongue with great 
clearneſs, purity, and elegance, N 
thing that is coarſe, mean, or vulgaty 
nothing uncouth; ſtrained; or affected 
ſhould ever drop from her ps; the un 
debaſes her quality, the other degrades 
her underſtanding, Another error iu 
ſpeech to be avoided by a lady, is c 
of catching- every © new=coined'. wan 
The Engliſh being a living language, le 


ſubject to great variations; but is non 
* 
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juſtly: eſteemed ta be in high perfeRtian, 
Still there iy; veaſori to ſuppoſe, that eve- 
ry change is nat an improvement; and 
if it was, a lady ſhould not be the firſt 
to adopt it) yet it often happens,” that 
a deſire to appear wiſe and learned 
makes people overſhoot themſelves, and 
by aiming tod high are liable to fall too 


low. 77 boiteviinadihas n ep 


10% iet eren eee: con be 
Tun ſentiments of a lady ſhould/ibe 
noble, virtuous” and pure As, ſhe is 
ſurrounded wich exeernat grandeur, h 
muſt be taught to ſuppott 4 dignity of 
mind, without which all her patmap will 
be pageantry. She muſt be taught to 
know, that the nobleſt ſentiments are 
thoſe which inſpire her with a love of 
virtue; and to be truly great, ſhe. muſt 
revolve in her mind the hardſhips and 
ſufferings 


Y La 
* * 
þ * 
1. 
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ſufferings of the inferior ſtutes ak 
Above all, ſhe muſt be taught to mils 
tain a ſpotleſs innocence, and live in 
conſtant reſolution to ſuffer any think 
rather than diſgrace her birth 
enen e, 

| TY (Axe 
Her Penton _ * her 
quality in life, and be elevated, majeſtic, 
and noble: ſuch as will ſtrike people 
with awe, and at the ſame time cham | 
them with its complacency and affabls 
lity; ſuch as will not ſuffer the boldeſt 
to offer the leaſt indecency, at the ſame 
time diſcovering a heart ſuſreptible 
the tendereſt impreſſions, An eaſy grace, 
a lively chearful air, ſhould accompany 
all ſhe ſays and does; and, leſt this 
ſhould degenerate into levity, ſhe muſt 
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great ornament. of the ſex, Modeſty. 
AH x His davioft Ziidzen Maat 
FINAL, her actions muſt be. ſuch 
as will / contribute to che happineſs, of 
others as well as herſelf ; ſuch as will 
reflect a luſtre upon her own perſon, 
ind attract thereſtgiim of all around her. 
Generoſity, benevolence, charity, and 
humility, with) alete of temper, 
ſhould: cee ebe 606; if dhe 
diſtreſſes of any, ſhould intrude too far 
upon her, let / hn s add miſery, to mi- 
ſery, by dropping che air of her; coun+ 
tenance, or uſing any bitterneſu of ex- 
preſſion, when ſhe is not diſpoſed to re- 


 lieve, 


Vil 301 1+ n,. | 1k 8 


Tus 1 have laid "ne at of edu · 
cation ſultahle to u genteel fe) whleh 
5 7 1 
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1 hoph v de \uelnecRavuls yl 
cable, and no way repugnant" to. gead | 
ſenſe; nothing ſtoical, wild, or roman» 
ric; nothing'but-what"dvery' pere 
 Aamily and. fortune muy und out 
be, tut Horod as [vr ag ame 
eg amo wid nogu v1ilol 8: Ben 
I ena (cloſe iath!with ſrentarking 
how injuriouſly meroofhenſpeals)/ofinha 
capacities: of the female ſex, -- Aqiditeag 
(what ib matter of Houbt) that th 
man underſtunding is weaker in W909 
than in men j yet it by u mean ext» 
ſes ourexcluding chem fam edutarion, 
or juſtiſes our too general neglee 
them) L0t04y 1b 101 nd nana . uail 
ne 

Tuis is an error of the greateſt con- 
ſequence to ourſelves, - Good ſenſe; und 
good temper, improved by education, 
BS ſhould 
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ſhould be every man's view in a partner 
for life; and where ſhall we find them, 
if education is neglected? A rational 


but how will ſuch be found, if pains 
are taken to cheriſh ignorance ?' | Thus, 
it is plain we are injuring ourſelves, and 
poſterity too, by this unworthy treat- 

ment of the ſex, Still it is reaſonable, 
that men ſhould have ſuperior education 
as well as ſtrength. The thing contend- 
ed for is, that every woman ſhould have 
ſuch an education as will ſuit her con- 
dition in life; ſuch an one, as will make 
her ever pleaſing, becauſe ever uſeful 


and agreeable, 


man ſhould chuſe a rational companion 
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IN this Lecture, I 1 bal point out chat 


edue sten which ed men 
of trad er e 2 
, +5 Monte Yo 35 Nr 


Tux yell aim of fuck 2 55 
ſhould be to conſider what ſphere of 
life their children will a&in ; what edu- 
 cation/is:really ſuitable for them; what 
will de the conſequence of neglecting 

that; 
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that; and what profped a rene 
cation will give them of their advance» 
ment to poſts of dignity. I allow. it ls 


pity padre "ne! ſhould be uncul- 
tiy r oblivion; but ſure» 
1 AN rake fer aha al 
ſtation, capacity, and inclination, as pa- 
rents generally 1 AY men miſtake 
their own capacity too; by en 
them in things above their * 
ny them a4 

18003 90G 1 Me ain! n J ar s M 1 
ITur felt thing many, parents do, 
blindly to magnify, their childrens parth 
In conſequence of which, they engage 
them in ſtudies which ſult their fancy} 
then they turn their eyes upon h thy 
great men, whoſe very uncormoty 9 
nius and merit have raiſed them to con- 
ſpicuous ſtations j and ſo, in che van 
| of 


AAA 
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of cheir hears cadre bang "$A 


— mu; 
10 1 01t Hit aa nn 

Bur I would a diſſuade pa- 
rents from this capital miſtake; indeed, 
it ſeems ſo glaringly abſurd, that Tam 
ſurpriſed i i ſhoutdbe'ſo common. But 
ſome in the inferior ſtations i i 67 
muſt not we give our children educa- 
tion? Yes, certainly: but it ſhould be 
a ſuitable one. What chen, may we not 
aim at raifing our children in the world? 
er muſt they, from generation to gene- 
nation, remaln "mechanics, tradeſmen, 
or the like ? Here I would not willings 
y be miſunderſtood, Every one ſhould 
look forward: there is a neceſſary de- 
gree of ſpirit becoming all mankind}; 
but then, to be judicious, ir muſt be ra- 
Aa tional, 
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void ſinking into meanneſꝭ on one hand, 
on the other hand, we muſk, ww 


we do not fall into error, 
foo PROM ANG "is. lee 

© Bogan, though defigned.qo.lead 
children to every adyantage,, is ufig bee 
ſtowed to their diſadyantage, by being 
the cauſe of many errors, they, won 
otherwiſe have eſcaped,, Educajibnt is 
often waſted, upon children, either, by 
being improper for their Ration;,onby 
engaging them in things which they are 
unfit for. Education is a term that oft- 
en miſleads parents; for many are ig 
gers to its extent and uſe, and can 
tell whether their children poſleſs. ig * 
not. Theſe things conſidered, it is gf 
to conclude how common an "erroneous 
education muſt be; and how much. t 
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ceſſary means to ann like! error 
for the WING 


AIM 191 nenn T1: 
Tar prota lad: of 'a' lady's 
coachman, who was an inſtante of the 
miſtakes I have been ſpeaking! of. 1 
am reſolyed, ſays! he to an acquaint» 
ance, to have one gentleman at leaſt. in 
my family,” In order thereto, he gave 
his ſon edncation, anil then put him to 
an attorney, This intitled the young 
fellow to dreſs out, and keep, what he 
called, good company : theſe good com- 
panions led him to pleaſures, gallantry, 
and many other extra vagancies; in con- 
ſequence of which, the old man ſoon 
broke his heart, and the young one 
was utterly ruined. But how much 
happier would he probably have been, 

Aa 2 had 
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had he kept in his own ſphere, and 
« cbachman too. = 
| t 1H 

IT frequently ai that | honeſt 
induſtrious men in trade grow wealthy, 
and conſequently are ambitious of g, 
ving their children learning. Nom u 
they uſually have but a ſmall ſhare 
themſelves, they know little more of it 
than the name. They ſend a boy dd 
ſchool, and becauſe they hear him ſpeak 
hard words, and ſee him hammering at 
a Latin exerciſe, : ſagely conclude that be 
has learning; when it is fifty to dne, 
that, comparatively ſpeaking, he knows 
Wi | = TS... 
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7 
1 
* 


IT requires a great deal of time, di- 
ligence, and application, for a'boy'to 
become a good grammarian, though 

| taught 
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:ught by the beſt methode, und the 
beſt maſters 3 what then muſt be the 
fate of thoſe who are under bad teach · 
ers? and that there are ſome ſuch, I be- 
rs re. Wives "ht 
[1., wt 
Bur — 1 Fe ably acquires 
ſome knowledge, let us ſee of what uſe 
ir will be to him, His father perhaps 
is a baker; he brings his ſon up to his 
own buſineſs; well, what does a baker 
want with learning? Nothing. Beſides, 
continued diſuſe will make him forget 
it; or, ſhould he retain it, of what uſe 
could it be to him, but to make. him 
pedantic and ſelf- conceited. e 


PERHAPS, upon the preſumption that 
this boy is a ſcholar, the honeſt baker, 
wanting his ſon to cut a figure, ſends 

him 
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him to the univerſity, and he bib 
divine: but what pity is it that u gböd 
baker ſhould be ſpoiled ? The poor 
young man, though ſpirited up by his 
fond miſtaken - parents, has neither wa 
| lents, genius, or intereſt, What then 
muſt be his fate? Why, he muſt drudge 
and court, and wait his whole life, And 
at laſt gain nothing. _ | *. 
M | e 
War can be more miſtaken thi 
this conduct, and yet what is more 
common ? It may be urged, that theſe 
are inſtances of illiterate parents only, 
and that people in better life know bet 
ter things, Now, allowing that to be 
the caſe, ſtill, as parents of this kind 
are very numerous, they ſtand in great 
need of being ſet right, as the error 
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they are guilty,of by hie , falſe edugan 
tion are en of many evilss. 


5 : 48 
1 ia 7 » 5 14 


I wILL n that parents deſign 
che real good of their children; and 
neither mean to neglect them, nor to 
hazard their ruin by oyerdoing things. 
To this end, boys are to be taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, and drawing; 
to which may be added, nen 


maps. , U 2ghd-150922 5 1 7H 


1161 


Tas plan, though compriſed in a 
few words, contains all 'they need, nay, 
all they . tn n 00 


Ir is uſual in the common trades to 
put boys apprentice about fourteen years 
old, Now, ſuppoſing they begin to learn 
at ſeven, they have work enough cut 

out 
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out for oven years at leaſt y pie 
their time is well employed, mar un 
to great account, 1: 

oy * 

My frſt advice is that o of this 

claſ never once attempt to learn Latin; 
What do they want with it? er which 
uſe can they make of it > WII ie eng 
Criſpin to make better ſhoen ? WIll dt 
aſſiſt a tailor in cutting out a coat?” of 


will it give a keener edge to the un 
razor ? 0 


3 
917 , (2A * 


' PARENTS, when they ſend a boy'® 
ſchool, are often guided by the maſter, 
as to what he ſhall learn, He, in view 
of advancing his ſcholar, puts him in- 
to Latin, and would think him ſhabby 
without it, But is it not poſſible, that 
this gentleman may be a perſon of real 

| merit, 
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| merit, a/govd grammuitiun, riay, u m- 
plete claſſic ſcholar, and yet à very bad 
judge of life? Moſt certainly, - The 
boy is thruſt headlong into things! he 
does not want, and neither parents nor 
maſter confider the end i for though it 
is certain that parents cannot always tell 
what their children will be, yer cthoſe'of 
this claſh are e = 2 * do not 
want ** _— tach e 
Oy all the miſtakes committed in edu- 
cation, none is equal ta that of thruſts 
ing a boy into an employment for which 
he is unqualified ; eſpecially if it is one 
of a ſerious important nature: and no 
people upon earth are ſo liable to this 
as the claſs we are treating of; for as 
they are apt to take a remove beyond 
themſelves for profound knowledge, they 
B b plunge 
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plunge their children into «/labyrifiief 
difficulties, by engaging chem in d 
feſſion or ſeience far veya thite Ty 

to reach. ' 10 
| | 4 vo; 5 
I Have ay urged, 4 ln the 
caſe before us, a learned education iy 
needleſs and improper; but this is fa» 
ing too little, and treating it too mildly, 
We may go farther, and ſhow that ith 
even hurtful, by being an impediment 
to more uſeful knowledge j yea, farther 
(lll, chat it is not always what it iu tas 
ken for. ui 


| N 

A Boy in common life has about fe- 
ven years ſchooling; the greateſt part of 
which we will ſuppoſe to have been 
ſpent in learning Latin, His Engliſh, 
therefore, is ſo much neglected, that he 
can 
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can neither ſpeak or write. his own, lan- 
guage 4 while writing and | arithmetic 
are gained a4. imperfectly, ... Now, U beg 
leave to aſk, whether theſe three laſt aro 
not more wſeful to a boy of this ſtamp 
than Latin? and Whether it is not 
misfortuns to ſpend his time in gaining 
what he has no uſb. for, and omitting 
what he wants? But it is an error in 


me to call jr gaining, when In reality it 
is loſing 1 for, after a boy has been puzy 
zling his poor brains, and been tartured 
with Latin for ſeyeral years, it is ten, to 
one, that, comparatively ſpeaking, he 
knows nothing; i, e. nothing radical 
and to the bottom; nothing, in ſhort, 
but what one year's apprenticeſhip will 
entirely efface. 


As a proof, that this is no exaggera- 
5 B b 2 2 tion, 
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tlan, loſing learning\is not only the 
of boys in common life, who files 
ger more than a ſmatteringy bur 
confeſſed by every gentlemam by 
beſt of ſcholars,” that the long diſuſe , 
a language, or almoſt any branch 0 
learning, will in great meaſure wee 
out of our memories. e 
21M $2a1agw = ad 

17 may be urged, that à cortþlete 
knowledge of the Engliſh cannot he g 
quired without Latin. I have heard, 
many gentlemen ſay ſo; but, with ul 
due reſpect, 1 beg leave to diſſent from 
this. I have ſeen a good Latin ſcholat 
greatly deficient in the knowledge 
Engliſhz and have ſeen a very chte 
Engliſhman, who did not know award 
of Latin. But nice grammatical rules ary, 
not ſtrictly the province of boys In com 
mon 
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mon life, and much may be done with» 
out them, a. A Wav}: FOOL 65 e & at's ur 
See eee e cla 


Punks are no people in the a 
whom I at the ſame time both honour 
and pity. ſo much as ſchoolmaſters and 
preceptors. There is ſomething ſtranges | 


ly inconſiſtent in mankind, or they c et 


not ſee a maſter inceſſantly ſlave, and 
toil, and ſweat, to inſtru others, and 
leave him at laſt without reward. The 
man who is qualified to be a, teacher, 
muſt have laboured many years in the 
purſuit of knowledge. If we would have 
ſuch a man to do juſtice to our ſons, we 
certainly ſhould do juſtice to him; i. e. 
we ſhould endeavour to make him hap- 
py, for making our children wiſe, by 
rewarding him according to his merit, 
From a miſplaced frugality, or an un- 
grateful 
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grateful diſpoſition, it often happens, 
that parents do not ſeek the beſt, hut au 
cheapeſt teachers ; whence follow nat 
only the fatal conſequences attendiri/a | 
bad education, but 'alſo many /perſobs, 
who are by no means qualified; undes 
take the important taſk.” And it id en 
likely, that ſome of theſe unqualified 
teachers are the fruits of this falſ#'ed 
cation we have been ſpeaking off wma 
who, though unequal to thelr profent 
engagement, might perhaps have bum 
eminent proflelents in ſome other wayy 
while in this, the higheſt honour! they 
arrive at is to be the flaviſh maſters uf 
ſome little inſignificant ſchools, 0 
return to my ſubject, _ 

N 
A coop maſter will teach his ſche- 


lars to read! and to do it in à very 
preſſive 
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preflive and "ſignificant manner, at the 
ſame time that he makes them acquaint 
ed with the ſubject. He will teach them 
the different types j ſhowing why a Ro- 
man, and why an Italic letter is uſed 
where the accent is to be laid upon dif- 
ferent words; and upon the ſame word 
in different ſenſes ; where capital letters 
are to be uſed, and why; the different 
ſtops, which we call pointing, their na- 
ture, number, and power j the cadence, 
or falling of the volce, when ending a 
| ſentence, or & paragraph] and, what is 
the greateſt beauty of all, where to lay 
the emphaſis or ſtreſs upon every expreſ- 
lion, ſo as to ſound its utmoſt energy, 


FARTHER, he will teach his ſcholars 
to keep cloſe to naturez and not ſuffer 
them to borrow a whine, a tone of voice 

from 
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from that almoſt univerſul deſttojWer 
Nature, Affectation. He will ſhowthawy 
that the only thing which can be grand 
ed in this caſe, is a certain adjuſting, , 
rather u little elevation” of the voie 
reading, above ſpenking. He III 
too, that, according to Nature, all ub 
do not require equal energy in reading 
and conſequently the voice muſt U . 
ried upon ſuitable occaſions i for; 4% 
are ſuſceptible of varions impreſſions; 
and as joy, grief, anger, and other pat 
ſions, are differently expreſſed by 
without any previous ſtudy, purely fl 
the force of Nature; ſo a good miſter 
will ſhow, that a prayer, « hiſtory, ati 
a poem, have each ſomething different 
in their nature; and that to give them 
their due propriety, force, and beauty 
each muſt be read in a different way. 

BEg$1D88 
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Besrpes theſe things; the good mas 
ſer will ſhow his ſcholars, that in order 
to ſpeak to perfectlon, they muſt firſt 
obſerve What language thelr bettert 
ſpeak, and, by compiring it with chut 
of the vulgüt, they will be enabled te 
diſtinguiſh; nor only good from bad, 

but proprlety from impropriety hence 

they will inſenſibly learn gender, rivth« 
ber, and caſey'(perſon, todd; and teriſe} 
with many other things "relating to 
grammar, without ont ſuppoſing that 
they are acquiring them Then he wilt 
direct them iti the choice of ſuch books 
3s will give a double reliſh to reud· 
ing, by the goodneſs of the language 
which they ate wrote In. And, laſtly, 
he will recommend their ſeeking oppor- 
tunities of hearing their betters read, 
that they may complete by imitatfon 
IM 6 what 
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what lnſtruction has laid the WN 
a. Q TY Me peng odge 
$146) eee 40009 4201] een ee * pl 
Boys a are next. to engage in Writing 
and 1 exrngtly recommend * cloſy Us 
tention, to it, be 8. matter af greas, lake 
partance. The preſent method of gf 
ing, and the kind of hand now uſually 
wrote in buſineſs, is, 1 think, dige 
The merchants, of London, and ſomgai 
the public offices, how i great perfeflian 
in this way; and I would, recommend, 
ag proper for eyery boy to lam and 
practiſe, a mercantile hand, becauſe u 
is both uſeful and beautiful. 1; 25 
i bog | "ok 
"Data man, a is nao with 
life, muſt daily ſee the too general, de- 


fects of hand-writing, If a common 
mechanic brings in a bill, what a pitle 


ful 
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ful figute does it make? Hy; it bs fornd- | 
times ſo very bud, char naue but the. 
writer himſelf can read it; and where 
we ſee one wrote in 4 maſterly way}" it 
is ten to one dut the poor man has, ut 
ſome erpente, employed ſorne body to 
do it for him; which certainly muſt de 
conſidered as a grie vous misfortune, be- 
cauſe it is both an inconvenience. and' z 
toſs, which 'ought' to be \preenited in 
the riſing gentration. Beſides, if we re- 
flect upon the unforeſcen advantages 
which many meet with who are fine 
penmen, we ſhall be convinced how ne- 


as . 


ceſſary it is to excel in this art. 


Wa comb now to Arithrietic; which 
includes a a field of Free 


Tux uſe of SENTE is ſo univerſally 
Cc 2 known 
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known and.allowed, chat it Coqma, news 
Jeſs to urge any thing in their fön, 
Men of all degrees want their aid I 
are the firſt introduction to the, mathe | 
matics; and the knowledge af than i 
more or leſs neceſſary, to all, from e 
prince to the peaſant. If a man fall in 
Holland, his neighbours 1 
fay, he has not kept good ace 
The uſe and power of figures, a 
ly, known, and properly attended e, 
would e thouſands from ruin 
1 11 5 b | 100 

| PanzvTy cannot dot too na Keg 
Aru their children in this important 
branch of knowledge] eſpecially if they 
conſider, on one hand, the confuflen 


and perplexity which attends the e 
norance of It, and, on the other, the 


LU 
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who are pate ft werfe 


Ark an Aiwa | 


recommended, ſhould be taught Mey 
thod ; and nothing is ſo likely to initiate 
them into it, as a maſterly knowledge of 


ned to the merchant, |. Every man, how» 
ever low his trade, or however ſmall his 
dealings, while. he does trade or deal, 
ſhould underſtand what he is about and 
he has no other way than this of attain» 
ing that neceſſary knowledge, 


| a» very ſanſible, that ſome men, 
even In trade, have got through the 
world, and made great acquiſitions, with- 
out any conſiderable degree of this kind 
of 


Loſs and Gain, are by no means confi- 


* 

: 

1 

* 
4 
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of knowledge; but we muy really Mt 
ſuch, that Fortune ſtood fo very n 


them, that they could not help ſtum- 
bling upon her; though, for one Who | 
Has thus fucceeded, a thouſand nd "hav 
alba. e 
| vi of 4a d 


My aim 1 to have teri 


ration educated ſo, that misfo 
be prevented, or their conduct be itt 
proachuble, if they ſhould happen. Wo 
and the foregoing branch of knowle 
are ſtrong recommendations in variou 
ſtations of life ; many, by theſe quallf- 
cations, have riſen from nothing, | 
become great merchants, Our Eaſt- lo- 
dia and other companies, frequently 
want boys thus qualified; and when 
young people ſet out in the. world, 


and act for themſelves, the knowledge 
of 
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of cheir ulis, from their ſkill in f⸗ 
gures, will often be a reſtraint upen 
them, and curb their paſſions, by keep- 
ing them A AT ue eee 
pot rd. Biß ad ic amt sen 
lt els * vtanntl ps, i * 
I 8HALL Gn of that import» 
ant, though much - neglected branch of 
un mar be NU ad 


bun Nec 1841 se | 
lx is matter of ſorpriſe to me, ore 
1 thing ſo truly uſeful, and, in ma- 
ny reſpectu, ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary, 
ſhould be ſo generally diſregarded. As 
parents cannot tell certainly What their 
children will be, it is proper, that, ac» 
cording to their ſtation, they ſhould be 
educated ſo as to be prepared for whats» 
ever may ſuit their circumſtances, their 
capacity and inclination, 'To this end, 
beſides 
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| befides reading, writing, and ame, 
1 1 
4 wt TS |! {1119 Hana 
re ee let us Girſt,view th | 


various branches of building ;  wharewme 
ſhall immediately ſeo the neceſſity; of 
ne oc it, 


142501 SALAS 
Wetten Kate he 
Ir is my ng" to all parents, with« 
out exception, that they endeavour to 
raiſe in their children an ardent deſire o 
excel ; not to engage them in things 
they are unequal to; not to fill 'thelr 
| heads with chimeras of fancied powe 
and abilities; but to labour with unweas 
ried induſtry to become perfect in thelp 
way, whatever may be their profeſſion, 
trade, or buſineſs, "ms 
Iy a boy is to be a bricklayer, a cars 
penter, 


6 FEE 
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penter, or any other trade relating to 
building, Je le right" chat he ſhould bo 
animated with a deſire to become per- 
fe, and not be contented with a ſcan« 
ty, ſuperficial knowledge of his buſineſs, 


And to attain chla, drawing ſhould. be 


made as familiar to him as writing 
vancement.in the world i for how often 
does it happen, that a gentleman wants 
his own conceptions and deſigns explain» 
ed and improved; Which are eaſily dons 
by a maſterly workman, but will be 
entangled and made worſe by a blun- 


derer. 


(1 kt $4 is} 


Drawing ſhows un the difference be- 
tween beauty and deformity, as fea» 
tures, mien, aſpect, ſtature, and the 
power of Iight and ſage, de ee PS 

D d the 


7 
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the (uſe of lines, angles; ſquared 
circles it points out the rules Gf 
portion: it ſhows what baſe is proper 


' what conſtitutes a regular and am 
gular building: it diſtinguiſhes? te 
from falſe taſte; it aſſiſts our ſaney u 


enlivens our imagination it is the fouls 


dation of architecture, and therefore 
ceffary for every branch. of building 
for though there are general rules u 
principles in each order of building 
there is great latitude” for what we c 
fancy, taſte, and' judgment: and thus 
the whole beauty and propriety of 
edifice may be ſaid to depend upon the 
artful blending of the ſeveral orders u 
one perfect ſuperſtructure. So much 
for the uſefulneſs of drawing, in builds 
ing. But I ſhould not do juſtice to this 


for an edifice of different dinienſighsy | 


art, 
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art, if I Ropped/there ;\ it ia far” mord e: 
ten vd dt i 5 e Got eee ee 
„ein ai guiwocn Hope oc ltr 
IT is not enough that a gentleman 
builds himſelf a houſe; it muſt be fur- 
niſhed-10011andif he is a man of  for- 
with what is tnerely uſeful; but will add 
the ornamental likewiſe; hence appears 
the neceſlity of che urtiſfleers being ma- 
ſters of this rt. 
noch He endogen 

Ir an upholſterer is ſemt fur, it is an 
advantage to him not only to give the 
proper dimenſions of furniture, but to 
diſplay the ſeyeral ornaments and fun- 
cies in uſe, and even to ſtrike out ne 
defigns of his own, thut he may con- 
vince people he is a maſter in his way. 
He cannot ſhow a piece of damaſk or 
Dd 2 printed 
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printed linen, but vhar-ch6'drvnghis 
man appears in; and it is right d 
ſhould be equally knowing in hit % 
bum. gone rae 
e ent: : ont s Mie 
Bor ed more generabeſuis 
vey of things, in order to give ugawy 
and ſolid eſtimation of real life, wethall 
find this art of ſurpriſing uſe. e 
many trades are there ſubſervient th ui 
arts and ſciences ? Thoſe wh 
maps, charts, and globes; all thoſe who 
make mathematical inſtruments, and 
the vaſt apparatus for the diſſerent pa 
of experimental philoſophy ; alſo eng 
vers, ſeulptors, painters, and unde 
miſts ; all theſe, with many others tand 
in need of drawing. 80 vaſt is its u 
and ſo W is the ui 
e! Wee ua 
Tus 


k 
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THE next ſtep of education is Geo- 
graphy, © or the eds i maps. 


— GeoGRaPHY- makes: us rr 
with the whole ſurface of the earth, tlie 
whole terraqueaus globe; which is firſt 
divided into quarters via. Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America ; theſe quarters 
are ſubdiyided, ſo as to make us a- 
quainted with paxticular provinges, 
kingdoms, ſtates, and empires. Henee 
it is eaſy to ſee che pleaſure and uſe ari- 
ling from this knowledge. Men of eve- 
ry rank are liable to leave their native 
country z and indeed it is ſometimes the 
only way to their advancement, What 
a pleaſure then muſt it be, to find our» 
ſelves acquainted with « road which we 
never ſaw to travel in à foreign con- 


try, without pain, from our forenow- 
ledge 
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Jodi er b wild —— 
an n cy 10 den 
| ' by a. 

\GUpPPOSNG/ owners vet 
the bounds of our on countryy\ itn 
ſubject of great delight to be rhoroighty 
acquainted wich chat. Or, ſuppoling 
we do not travel at all, geography n 
ful its uſe : ir «Cliſts us in che Ruch 
ledge of hiſtory; and thereby adde it 
ſtruchon and pleafure to our reads 
In fine, it makes us acquainted with'thh 
whole world, without going out of out 
cloſets, 63 vhdat 31 » 1669 
01 cgi at d aud Due was 
. NoTW1THSTANDING what has beet 
ſaid, allowances are ſtil} to be made, 
circumſtances: vary. Education id 
{ome meaſure accidental; and dt is right 
to embrace thoſe advantages which 80 
cident 


\ 
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cident offers, provided they do not in- 
then they are no advantages: 6. 4. No 
body ſhauld aglech heir morhers 
tongue; yet if they are ſo ſituated. that, 
they can add French to it, they ought. 
by all mua ns ti do ſo. Wolle t e . 


* nen e ene det ee ek 

Fuxxen is now fo univerſal, that a. 
man who ſpeaks it, can do buſineſs with 
almoſt any foreigner. that comes in bis 
way; or (hould: he go abroad, he can 
tranſaQt his buſineſs in any country, or 
upon any exchange in Europe, Beſides, 
in taking a view of life in the beau 
monde, we may obſerve, that, to ſecure 
the intereſt and favour of the great, 
even the tailor; the milliner, the ſhoes 
maker, and many others, are expected 
to introduce their modes a French 
tongue. 
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tongue. But to do juſtice co the wiſe 
dom of our nation, - this'is far τπW 
ing general ; therefore à general und 
cloſe application to the French fora 
commercial claſs does not ſeen eib 
neceſſary or practicable j becauſe tu 
it would be uſeleſs; by others it would 
ſoon be forgot; and by many it would 
Care \. 1144, 5 46 REI 
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ANOTHER Aue education 9 
but this is often merely accidental. H 
man plays upon any inſtrument, it will 
be a pleaſure to him to employ his ſon's 
leiſure time in giving him ſomething of 
ſo agreeable an amuſement; or if he can 
improve his daughter's ear or voice, by 
giving her a pleaſing manner in ſinging, 
ſhe ſhould not be deprived of ity for 
theſe things make young people ſpright» 

ly 
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— plaaſing.to qrbers. 
But care muſt bei hen that they op - 
here: for they muſt; nos engage in an 
expenſive and. laborious, ſtudy of; muſic; 
unleſs it is to he their trade. Nor muſt 
they be ſo artacheds to- it, ab t negleRt 
other obligations, or ſo as to engage 
them in irregular. company. Aud, a- 
bove all, great care muſt be taken that 
eee chat current of 
mung aum wan 
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THERE 1 one ſtep wy Aten yet 
to mention, which I think of ſome im- 
portance, if it could be obtained with - 


out the uſual inconveniencies . 
Wim as 


I conStDRR pens as conducive. to 
health ; as ſometimes a means of pre- 


e venting 
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venting deformity i cad , Mikey 
no danger of thay," it iv che ref 
of making young people; of De hn 
ſtand; and walk, and fit; an 1 
und ſpeak to advantage. Mrs 
ſpeaking of à doolle mind, and 
diſpoſitians, as ſuperior to avetty er 
conſideration; ſays, * Parents ſurely maſt 
have a ſtrange affection. for: Len d 
Greek, who will prefer them de their 
ſons virtue.“ 80 toad may {ay s- 
cing; if children cannot get the good 
without the ball, it is berter to let it 
ce ale, Orme 
7 bYulnzdo vd blooy i u, 
Hex I muſt obſerve, dancing Wo 


expenſive for a great many people a6 
thing indeed to thoſe of fortune, d in 


great buſineſsz but to others, mod ſo 
than is proper for them. In the "went 
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place, it is ant ta iaſlame young people! 
vanityy/ ao wellh ag 20: lndteeſs the! at» 
pente 96 their appanle 1A, boy. who 
learns ta dame, dle pleaſed unleſb-he 
hat pumpe, white Rackings, a laced-hat, 
and many other hinge unſuitable to his 
ftationg? and bas girbregjoices when the 
dancing days vorne, anly becauſe ſhe is 
to have her beſt ſuit» on. Another ob» 
jection is, the danger of contracting a 
paſſion for danging j for though ſome · 
times young people may very innocent: 
ly divert themſelves ick an evening 
ball, or a country-dance, yet an eager 
deſire fot theſo engagements, eſpecially 
to thoſe dF lower tank, are f extremely 
dangerous. Still; us this qualification 
ſeems ſorne what neoeſſury, if the ex- 
pence of che mauſter can be ſupported; 
the other difficulties may be got over. 

Ee 2 But 
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But here che matiners are cond; 
Children muſt obey, and wear witivge 
« murmvr,/or a bluſh; ſuck''/appaninng 
fides this, they are made  ſenfible-that 
every ſtep in their education igt 
purely for their godd, and are cu 
taught never to abuſe, by an ingrdlinte 
attachment, what is beſtowed upom em 
only for uſe; if parenta, 1 ay, dd de 
they may in general hope, that with 
ever tlleir children n will cura 10 
— Hhe'S 131 180i 
\ li 3 {11(11/0 1 82 30 os 
Tus 3 ebe 

is applicable to Girls as well 4 be 
Many things are within their reach, and 
may be attained. by them, They may 
read and write to great advantage y und 
learn ſo much of accounts as will be ne- 


ase 
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and ougkt ts Work” ts perteslos, hüt 
apa, de dear pere for gc 
braten re gti, comunendable 
yer they müft not be ent lüraed to the 
prejudlee ör netzleck or the uſefull,” Wien 
ſuch a foundation Ie 144d; let chem be 
carefully inſtructed in me manage n 
of a houſt from whence they will * 
ceive ſuch u fund of uſuful kndwledge, 


will procure them not only the eſteem 


of thelr benny bur ewe on ok 0 
Rom. Nu 7 5660 


11 N 1 " Dr 
100 parents further ni 1 
ſpire them with diſpoſitions daily to im- 
prove their minds; to maintain with 
; firm 


in future lifs de erifgagedin.”' They'may 


as, when joined with good demeanour, 


- 
— — — 
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firm reſolution the-pureſt!.innoornedlige 

ven amidſt the rudeſt attacks, AHA 
ould occur to them 1 nd, lad 0 
ſupport themſtdvns with 5 cheanfylaning | 
—— happineſa 38 much mad t 
— but if they wette to coder d, 
advantages they enjoy above, thoplhngy 
who: are beneath; them, and anxiouſly 
dwell upon the ſplendour. af thoſe abow 
them, it is certain they will never find 


it { y +: * ” ; * * ' 
. a . * \ * 0 — — 
1 FLEET | | N N 7 7 1 2999 *. 


POTTY Alte ind aw midi 014 Udo 
HENCE; penn may a lor 
tageous theſe ſteps of education are 
moſt of the purpoſes of life; nay, they 
are ſuch as ſome in better ſtations are 
in great meaſure ſtrangers to, though 
they may be poſſeſſed of qualifications , 
otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe uſeful, If there ſhould be add- 
| ed thereto, virtuous diſpoſitions, a do- 
cile mind, a becoming behaviour, and 
che genuine manners recommended, I 
_ think parents in general may promiſe 

themſelves much more comfort in their 
children than what is uſually found, 
yea, as much as they can reaſonably ex- 


pect. 


' | N a a | 
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HE method of education which 
is followed now, and has been 
followed ſo long in our ſchools, is chief- 
ly founded on a miſtake, * 
Tux ſchool- education among the Ro- 
mans of old, aimed no further than at 
F Ff | two 


L 


4 
h 
1 


& = as #4 
— — 1 


— — 
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two languages; each of theſe 3 living | 
language. Their own, for converſation, 
for reading, and for ſpeaking in publie; 
and Greek, that of their neareſt neghs | 
bours ; and of neighbours too, who had 
been for ſome time in the chief . 
ſion of the arts and ſciences. 


IN reaching their own language, the 
Romans made uſe of their pets chiefly; 
and with very good reaſon. For the 
thing to be taught at firſt was the right 
pronunciation; and how could they fix 
the proper tones of the words, ande 
true quantities of their” fyllables, 
from the works of their un e le 


10% bt at wi 


Wurm the Romans had 1 
their conqueſts pretty far in our iſland, 
our anceſtors (wiſer, perhaps; in d 

a «in 


\ 
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readineſs into the. cuſtoms of the con- 
education; for they had ſcarce any cm- 
mon en eee er hari; 
nx uon d thats 

Ir ale: be right enough then to 
comply with the politics of Agricola, 
and to be as ready to learn the cuſtoms 
of the Romans as they were to teach 
them, And indeed, whilſt the Roman 
dominion laſted here, the moſt prudent 
of the old Britons were probably che 
moſt earneſt ſtudents of their times. 


Ir was then politic to ſtudy Latin 
and Greek: Latin, as neceſſary to en- 
able them to converſe with their maſters; 
and Greek, as à language ſo much in 

Ff 3 vogue 
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vogue with the fn Without he b 
mer, at leaft, they could not welk e 
their court to che conquerors; bf get 
themſelves advanced to any poſt of . 
dit in their on country. It u Wai 
imagine, which made the Nomen ws 
thod of education take ſo much among 
us; and the introducing” and following 
it for ſome tire was as prudent wk 
wa neceſſary, #44 4) (444.0 HO 


L #1 1 1044 La. 1y 


Bur after the Romans found it ne 
worth their while to maintain thelr von- 
queſts in this iſland, and at laſt quit 
deſerted It, the Britons of chat age might 
be as wrong in continuing this mode of 
education, as thoſe of the former were 
right in receiving it. However, 8d ft 
was then in poſſeſſion, and had been for 
three or four centuries, it ſeems to have 
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mere was not the PROTO for ie; | 
and ſo to have been banded on, with» 
out any conſiderable interruptions, quite 
down to our days. All this while, though 
the cuſtom has ſo much antiquity to 
plead for it, and has been preſerved with 
ſo much uniformity for ſo many ages, 
| do not know that we are at all obliged 
to our anceſtors for handing it down to 
us, Might not one very falrly aſk forme 
difficult ue in in to lt? 


ö 


Wovun it not wu dad aki for 
us to have been inſtructed thoroughly, 
when we were young, in our own lan- 
guage, than in any dead languages 


whatever? Ie a miniſter now to preach, 
or a counſellor to plead, or a member of 
parliament to ſpeak in Latin? Yet, in 
NS our 
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our ſchools, we are to this day lulu 
ed to write themes, and to make. g 
tions, in the language. of the Ram 


with almoſt à tetal neglec of. that 


which, | ſheuld think, is the west ce 
ceſſary for us, not only in converſation, 
but in almoſt all the buſineſſes "_ 
MW 

Tuns it bs was — mad me, often 
think, that the ſchool-education. in uſe 
at preſent among us is founded on g 
blunder ; ſuch. a blunder, for inſtance, 
as that of the Roman Catholics, in con» 
tinuing the uſe of the Latin tongus in 
all their public devotions, for ſo many 


ages ſince that language has ceaſed. tothe 


generally underſtood among them. But 
granting that there was no ſuch. miſtake 
in the preſent caſe; and ſuppoſing. that 
the very wiſeſt aim for our ſchool-eduy 
Cation 
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cation now, 1s that which is ſo general» 
y in falkiony Loſhonld, fü be apf 4 
imagine, chat we ars very wrong ln the 
methods moſt uſually taken to purſue 
the and n Ab 


 Duvh ad ova 36113 engel. 

Ie che aenddeien of our ſchagls 
ſhould be that of teaching us, to under 
tand what the Latin and Greek authors 
have ſaid ini ther writings, why then 
ire we led ſo much into the ſhadey, that 
the modern commwontators have caſt a- 
round them ? Why are we ſo often ob- 
liged to fit; hundreds, of their Ines in 
order, one after another, in our heads, 
and taught to repeat whole books f 
Homer and Virgil by rote? Why aa 
ve plunged ſo much oftener in the 
works of the ancient poets than in thoſe 
of their hiſtorians ? And, why is every 
boy 
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boy ſor to write things. that/ un alla 
Latin verſes, and obliged to endeavour 
to become a poet in a foreigu tongue? 


Why muſt we in ſome ſchools-be taugh 


to ſpeak, and in all obliged to Witt in 
languages that have been dead for ſo 
many centuries ? And, why muſt all 
the youth at our beſt ſchools! (However 
different their geniuſes are, or whatever 
they are defigned for in life) he All in- 
ſtructed in the very ſame thinge, and 
pretty nearly in the apo ſame trachd\! 


4 " 155864 

1 vo eee char ache 
ſies ſhould be wholly given up but un- 
ther, that our own language ſhould nat 
be given up for them ; and indeed, 'thit 
the ſtudy of them need not be ſo un- 
verſal, - | 1007 000 
! 1418 


Tur 
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THEY are, I ſhould think, one of the 
fineſt amuſements for à gentleman that 
can be; and will become very uſeful to 
divines, philoſophers, hiſtorians, anti- 
quarians, poets, ſculptors, and painters, 
But why ſhould they be led into thoſe 
ſtudies, who are meant for the more 
buſy offices of life, and who will pro- 
bably have very little time either for - 
ſtudy or amuſement ?' 


I THINK any body would own it to 
be very abſurd, if every child at ſchool 
was to be obliged to learn navigation; 
and yet, I will venture to ſay, that this 
would not be near ſo abſurd (in ſeveral 
countries, and in our own in particular) 
us to endeavour to make every boy that 
comes to ſchool a claſſic ſcholar, and g 
Latin poet, 
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SMALL begin with that part of Elo- 
] cution which more eſpecially con- 
cerns the Junior in'life, Articulation, 


As Mr Sheridan obſerves, a good ur- 
ticulation conſiſts in "giving every letter 
in a ſyllable its due proportion of ſound, 
according to the moſt approved cuſtom - 
of pronouncing it; and in making ſuch 
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a diſtinction between the ſyllables, of 
which words are compoſed, that the ear 
ſhall, without any difficulty, acknows» 
| ledge their number, and perceive at once 
to which ſyllable each letter belongs, 
Where theſe points | are not  obſervell, the 


articulation is proportionally defective. 


FavLTs in articulation are often con- 
tracted very early. Parents ſhould afliſt 
infants in their firſt attempts to articu- 
late words: they ſhould make th 
proceed regularly, and form ſuch ſoun 
only as are moſt eaſy, and require little 


exertion of the organs; they ſhould not 
ſuffer them . to try to pronounce any 
words they. pleaſe, or by any means 
urge them to ſpeak ſuch as are very dif- 
ficult; if they do, they will give, a 
wrong bias to their weak, tender or- 

gans, 
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gane, which: will require much pains. to 

ſet right. tc: A vn Nora 
ol] i ne n PST To vie! 
HN often ariſes ſtuttering. ſtam- 
mering, liſping, and a total inability to 
pronounee certain letteru. Tho child be- 
ing urged to utter a ſound: which he finds 
very difficult to pronuunre, of | courſe 
heſitates, or ſubſtitutes another letter, 
more eaſily profiounced,”in the room of 
it; or elſe he wholly omits it, and only 
pronoatices ths retaining" letverd bf ths 
word. ' This" he afterwards does habi- 
tually, without endeavouring to alter a 
pronunciation which he finds quite eaſy 
to himſelf. The parent, by being ac- 
cuſtomed to it, underſtands the child's 
meaning, in this faulty manner of pro- 
nouncing; and too frequently, inſtead 
of correcting it, encourages him to pro- 
| cCe.eed 
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cced in it, by talking to hid in hie Ohh 
childiſh way; for which he akqulres u 
ſort of fondneſs, and accounts the ble 
2 r Nö AM 
e ule Hh 
THz examples of ſpins, "ſtuttering, 
and ſtammering, are very frequent; and 
an inability to pronounce certain letters, 
much more ſo, Theſe greſs fanlth-df 
articulation can never be cured by pH 
cept alone; they require the conſtant 
aid of a perſon who is acquainted with 
the cauſes of them; who, by teaching 
each individual how to uſe the organ 
of ſpeech rightly, and by ſhowing him 
the proper poſition of the lips, teeth, 
and tongue, may gradually . him 
to a juſt articulation, TT. 


{1701 i 
Tur firſt and moſt ellbnulal paint ip 
articulation 
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articulation is diſtinAneſs; and there» 
fore its oppoſite is the greateſt fault, In» 
diſtintneſs, to a certain degree, renders 
the ſpeaker unintelligible, or demands 
more than ordinary attention, which' is 

always painful to the hearer, | 


THz chief ſource of indiſtinctneſs is 
too great precipitancy of ſpeech, And 
this ariſes, chiefly from a bad method 
of teaching boys to read, As the prin- 
cipal object of the maſter, is to make 
boys well acquainted with written wards, 
ſo as to acknowledge them at ſight, and 
give them a ready utterance; the boy, 
who at firſt is flow in learning the words, 
is ſlow in uttering them; but as he ad- 
yances in knowledge, he mends his pace; 
and if he is not taught the true beauty 
and propriety of reading, he will think 

Hh all 
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all excellence. lies in the quicknel and 
rapidity with which be is able to don. 
| | 1 07 9 6 eh 
Ir! 1s certain, 44 to put any ca- 
ſtraint upon the organs of ſpeech, or tg 
urge them to a more rapid aQion than 
they can eaſily perform in their tender 
"ſtate, will be productive of | indiftinQ- 


neſs in utterance; for, in that call, the 
children muſt either drop ſome letters, 


of give them fainter ſounds. than they 


ſhould have i and as forme letters ar, In 
thelr own nature, more difficult to 

nounee than ethers, and {ill more @ y 
(helr different combinations, when they 
form ſyllables, it is in theſe chiefly that 
the imperfection will ſhow, ſiſelf. * * 


To this haſty delivery, which Gregs 
ſome letters, pronounce others toe falnds 


ly 


| 
h 
y 
| 
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ind eluſters words togethery" is owing 
that thick, 6 mum bling, clatrering utter“ 
ance, which we have too many exampley 
of, 
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Tun mur orator of antiquity had 
this fault, It u reurkuble degree, when 
he ventured firſx to ſpoak In public; on 
which account, his ſpeech was exploded 
by the whole aſſembly, 

In the accounts given of Demoſthenes, 
we are Informed; that, to euro ſome im- 
pediments in his ſpeech, hoe uſtdd ta ex- 


ereilt imm ſpif Int declalming wink ln 
ſtones In his mouth, 


WHar theſe impediments were, of 
how fþ wneemmoen a method ſhould 
Hh 3 contribute 
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contribute. to their removal, de Jed d 
evnjecturez nor can | find that there has 
been any attempt made to W this 
polat, „ee 


THERE is reaſbn te ſuppoſe, ho 
boured under ſuch impedimenyyrof 
ſpeech as produced à low voice, {her 
neſk of breath, and a thick mumablat 
valce, ite 

ge 1G 

Hap he known or duly attended to 
the cauſes of theſe efieQs, he might have 
removed them with the greateſt, caſo; 
had he opened his mouth wide, gad 
kept his tongue back from his teeth, he 
would at once have cured his lowneſ of 
voice, and ſhortneſs of breath ; as both 
proceeded from the ſame cauſe, It was 
impoſlible for his breath to be long, and 

his 
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his voice to be high, while. he kept his 
lips {6 cleft us te prevent 4 free _ 
IRS breath, 1 1k 1 en 

„ i ee e 1 ank dy 41 


Hy might have 1 him of a 
thick mumbling velee, by putting his 
rangue in a right poſition, But he took 
the following labariaus methods, on 
1 md, WI que 91 | 8:40 

al, 

Hy put daldie fence into his mouth 
when trying to ſpeak by himſelf. Thie 
laid him under à neceſſity to open his 
mouth, and gradually enlarge the cavi- 
ty of it, when ſpeaking and when he 
came to deliver his orations in public; 
he took out the pebbles, und found 4 
freer courſe for the operation of the air; 
and the formation of ſound in "kis 


moutftn. 


HX 
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Hu uſed alſo to read his arationg 80 
niſolf when walking ups hill; walls. 
ing faſt, and reading loud ; conſequent» 
ly obliging himſelf to open his mouth 
very wide, or in ſuch une 
could x not have N Wund , 
Taue bis er a habir 4 ih 
his lips more open than he/had uu 
done; by which means he was able to 
rake in and let out a ſufficient quantity 
of air through his ns which uſed 
to paſs through his noſe. bt 


! os > 


van method apt dana by 
the ſea-ſide, and ſpeak to the waves, 
He endeavoured to imitate: their ſound; 
which cauſed him to raiſe. his voice; 
and to do it in a gradual and agtes · 
able manner. The waves of the ſea, as 


they 
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they 8 pprongh, ſuunding lauder and 
louder, until they daſh againſt che ſhore, 
when the ſound burſts wich 8 peculiar 
ſmartneſi, ee at n, ,z.. 


040k enen : N 


Tuts method of Ck made him 
open his mouth inſenſibly, and directed 
him to finiſh esch pauſe, in à full, 
n and neee bas - terra 


8 ach. * — * = 
ſpared, if he had e eee 
of ſuch imealim ene. ace 


OS ta 
IT was pry the cloſench of his ps, 
and the improper poſition of his tongue 
againſt his teeth, which made his voice 
to be low, his breath to be ſhort, and 
his ſpeech mumbling; for, if a perſon 
takes due time to give every word, ſyl- 
| lable, 
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jable,” and letter, their · proper ſousd: 
and qt the ſame time does not open bie 
mouth ſufficiently wide, it is impoſſible 
he ſhould raiſe his voice, or ſpeak in ſuch 
a manner as to give a diſtinct om 
e for ſeveral reaſons," 47, 212.0 


** 


e eee Kc 

. 'BEcAvsE the | paſſage for the ks 
through and from the throat is leſſened; 
there is not ſufficient room for the air 
to operate, and to form the ſound. Gif- 
tinct at the roof of the mouth: the v 
brations of the air formed in the of 
of the mouth are broken, and rendered 
irregular for want of a free paſſuge: 
the air paſſeth and repaſſeth to and from 
the lungs, either through the noſt or 
mouth fo that if the mouth is too cloſe; 
ſome of the air muſt neceſſarily paſh 


through the noſe; conſequently will be 
| loſt 
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oft in the organs of ſpesch, and the 
ſpeech of courſe will be rendered weaker, 
and more indiſtinct. In 'ſhort;”it is ve- 
ry evident, that if the mouth is kept too 
duoſe, it muſt be à great hindrance to 
ſpeech; for if a perſon cannot ſpeak at 
all when his mouth is quite ſhut, ſo, in 
proportion, he muſt ſpeak in a low and 
indiſtin manner, if he has à habit of 
keeping his mouth nearly eloſe in the 
time of ſpeakigngg. 


THE example of this prince of ora - 
tors, gives the higheſt encouragement 
to all who. labour under any imperfoo- 
tions of ſpeech, to attempt their eure 

for, by diligence in the uſe of proper 
meant, they have reaſon io expect ſus 
ceſs, | 


11 PaRHAPS 


- PERHAPS there was nqt any; dn in 
his time who laboured under fo, many: 
defects, even after he advanced: deveral 
years in manhood; and yet he not only 
got the better of them, but arrived 
ſuch a pitch. of exactneſs, dehench an 
power of delivery, as to throw all cn 
petitors at a; diſtyncez though, at the 
ſane time, elocution had arrived atfuch 
perfectlon in his days, that it might 
juſtly be called THz Af o ORATORY 


Tun, of all others, is the moſt Wn» 
eouraging cireumſtance in theſe times, 
when a man can have but little aflifts 
ance from others, and muſt chiefly rely 


upon himſelf, in a cloſe applleatlon 90 
the cure of any bad habits in dellvs 


ry ' 


Ir 


dee 
*y 
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© Ir has Wy been Hhe'ofinion vf an- 
kind, that ſueh impeditents às utter 


ing, ſtammering, heſitating, and lſp- 
ing, with a hoarſe and a ſqueaking 
voice, ariſe from ſome natural diſorder 
and defect in che orgat of ſpeech, 
which cun never be removed without 
rectifylng thoſd organs. 


ON the contrary, 1 ſhall endes vour to 
make it appear, that ſpeseh is an art 
purely mechanical; that Improper ſpeech 
ſeldom ares from any natural defect, 
but from the wrong poſitlon and uſt of 
the ſeveral organs; which will lead me 


to propoſe « methed to remove Impedl- 
ments, and to reduce the vere to a . 


per articulation, 


Ix the firſt place, it will be neceſſary 
112 ta 


to take ſome notice of the naturyof 
. ſpeech, the organs by which, and dhe 
manner in which it ie performed. 

un ned A Ball 
ThE ang! are, the lips, the gb, 
the tongue, the palate, and the thrags; 
by means of which, /ſ{peech is performed 


in the following manner. 


As the air proceeds out of the lungs, 
it meets with ſuch interpaſition init 
paſſage, as produces ſound, If the ale 
came directly from the lungs, as thraugh 
a ſtrait tube, no ſound would be proqx- 
ced; but a the air is checked and diy 
verſified in its progreſs from the lungs, 
it cauſes ſuch vibrations as ſtrile the 
drum of the ear in a ſenſible mannes. 
Theſe vibrations are propagated as well 


as produced by the elaſticity of cho dir; 
which, 
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which, as jt paſſes along from the throat, 

by the roof of the mouth, out of the 
lips, receives the various modifications 
of rough and ſmooth, high and low, 
according to the quantity of breath co- 
ming forth, and the poſition and action 
of the organs of ſpen. 


} v3 


From this deſcription, it ſeems na- 
tural to canclude, that ſpeech is an art 
purely mechanical, which depends up- 
on the right poſition and regular mo- 
tion of its organs, | 


THz ſounds produced in ſpeech, are 
expreſſed in writing by vowels and con- 
ſonants. [ * | 


A yYOWEL is in itſelf a continued 
ſound, which may be drawn out until 
the 


— 
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che breath is ſpent, or untih the poſition 
of the lips or the tongue may literſere 
do ſtop it j ſo that if nothing but vel 
n ha ge W 
* eee 

Tur Aiferdies between one vowel 
and another depends upon the politibn 
of the tongue, in its nearneſs to, or di- 
ſtance from the roof of the mouth; for 
the higher a vowel is in its nature, the 
nearer is the tongue placed to the 'pt- 
late; which may de eaſily found, and 
, proved, by putting a finger up- 
on the tongue while we n to Re 
nounce a vowel. | N 


eine 


THE conſonants have (for the moſt 
part) no ſound of themſelves, and are 
to be conſidered as ſo many ſtops and 


checks to the continuance of u yowel } 
4 not 
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not altering the nature, but contracting 
the fulneſs,of iu ſound, and cauſing; it 
to finiſh in various ways; ſo that the 
conſonants, if mghtly: pronounced, do 
not ſpend the breath, but rather ſave ity 
and make a perſon capable of | ſpeaking 
longer than be could do with more 


vowels, : er Fl ,*1 A 30H JO 


As a, further proof that ſpeech is a 
mechanical art, it may be ohſerved, the 
organs of ſpeech, may be juſtly compa⸗- 
red to. a good muſical inſtrument, which 
will give the ſounds required, if it is 
rightly played upon; ſo, if the organs 
of ſpeech are complete, the regulation 
of ſpeech muſt depend upon the uſe 
made of them. Nor ſhould we imagine, 
that any little variation of the form and 
ſize of the organs will make any couſis 

derable 
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derable difference, or render any one in- 
een of ehe Pee LY 
e " 14.06 
THERE are "Ga inferior creatures, 
whoſe organs are very different from 
ours, and different from one another's 
| which are capable of producing! ſounds 
or uttering words, as parrots, jays,"mags 
pies, &c, It is true, indeed, they learn 
but few words; but this does not utiſe 
from any defect in their organs. N, 
it is owing to their want of capacity o 
underſtand and remember wordt; it is 
eaſy to prove, if their organs are fitted 
to pronounce the word Thomas, or 
Richard, or Poll, &c, they are, for the 
ſame reaſon, capable of pronouneing any 
other ſound which may be taught them 
becauſe theſe few words contain ſuch a 


variety of ſtops by conſonants, and of 
ſound 


4 


ſound by vowels; as plainly ſhow, chat 
reſt, 1 oft ron blugn of ldan 
A nt 9 137451 big 91 

1s theſs animal whoſe organs are 0 
very different from ours, are capable of 
pronunciation, it cannot be ſuppoled, , 
that the ſmall difference there is between 
the organs of one man and another, 
ſhould neceſſarily produce ſuch impedi- 
ments, as to render any one incagabls of 
pronunciation. 'y . 


Ir may be objectedl, ſome people ſtop 
and ſtammer at particular conſonants, 
and find themſelves incapable of pro- 
nouncing them; but, if it is inferred 


* 
; 
: 


from hence, that their organs are unfit 
for thoſe articulate ſounds, the inference 
is invalid for a perſon who ſtops at a 

K k conſonant, 
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e6riſonant, proves himſelf to be taps 
of pronouncing it; if he v utterly in 
capable, he would not ſtop, but pill 
over it, and leave it out in his protiun» 
ciation. And it is remarkible, that tbl 
'who ſtammer, ſtop at the beginning, 
ind not at che end of a word or 2 
ſo that the very ſume Simca whith 
they topped at in the veginaing” . 
quently occurs, and is 'eafily procibilt- 
ced in the middle or at the end f 
word; which ſhows, that their orgins 
are fitted for ſuch conſonants; and that 
this impediment ariſes from a bad habit, 
and not from any natural defect, : to 
| 114 lt Ws 
Wu a perſon has « hair-lip, there 
ſeems to be ſome natural defect; but la 
us 4s conſider i in what manner that defor- 


miey 


— — Y 
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py rut i * 
of ſpeech. K h uu den 


ly a FORE lived, any length of 
time with a hair - lip not ſewed up, he is 
naturally led to ſame improper motion 
of the lips and tongue; when the lip ig 
ſewed up, the cauſe is removed, and the 
effect ſhould ceaſe, In many inſtances 
it hath not j becauſe the deformity has 
occaſioned a bad habit, which will con- 
tinue, unleſs great pains are taken to 
remove it, 


80 ſoon as the hair»lip is ſewed up, 
there is an opportunity given to obtain 
proper ſpeech, To this end, let ſuch a 
perſon be directed how to uſe his lips, 
tongue, and teeth, even as others do, 
K k 2 and 
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and he will be found as capable of pro- 
nouncing words as any other perſon,” | 


ena further obſerve, it is very 
evident that ſpeech is an art purely me- 
chanical, becauſe children learn it by 
directlon and imitation j to which I muſt 
add, that moſt of the impediments com- 
plained of ariſe from bad hablts, and 
the unſkilful uſe of the organs of ſpeech} 
as will appear in the enſuing part of this 
Lecture, wherein we ſhall conſider, 


- 
A 


FrxoM what cauſe liſping proceeds, 


What occaſions the voice to be 
rough and hoarſe, | ra 


Wuar produces a ſqueaking voice, 


Is 
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In what poſition the lips muſt be pla- 
ced to produce an agreeable tone of 
vole | 19 11 4 


How, children may be kept free from 
impediments and bad habits, . ._ 


"11 2ths 4 Fs: 1 S310, £1iB5tdih 3 
Lis eine proceeds from various cau- 


out, the remedy for each, 


IT is occaſioned by bringing the 
tongue ſo forward as to be put cloſe 
againſt the upper teeth in the time of 
ſpeaking ;. therefore, if a perſon who 
ſpeaks in this manner will but mind to 
draw his tongue a little backward, the 
liſping will immediately ceaſe. 


ANOTHER cauſe of liſping, is che loſs 
| of 


4 
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to be meddling with the vacapt-place, 
and ſo cauſes a bad habit of ſpeaking; 
whereas if a perſon could avoid this, his 
ſpeech would not be hurt by ſuch a loſs; 
for many people who have loſt ſore, 
and others who have loſt all their teeth, 
have been able to ual ns vey 
lar manner, 


In ſuch a caſe, the method of cure is, 
to open the mouth a little wider than 
uſual in ſpeaking, and it will not be in 
the power of a perſon to liſp: becauſe 
there is a free paſſage for the alr, ſo that 
it is not prevented from paſſing and re« 
paſſing regularly, but the ſound comes 
forth juſt as it ought to do, 


IN the next place, I ſhall ſhow, what 
occaſions 


BO CUPTION; " 
occaſions the velce to be rough, coarſe, 
and hoarſe; aka it n be wad 


clear, 


| 8vcn roughneſs and hoarſeneſs may 
proceed from à cold, which will prevent 
the breath from coming forth in an even 
and regular manner; but leaving this 
cauſe of hoarſeneſi to be inquired into 
and removed by phyſicians, the true 
cauſe is this, The breath is driven forth 
from the lungs in the act of ſpeaking, 
in a greater quantity than the mouth 
can eaſily diſcharge; in which caſe, the 
elaſticity of the air neceſſarily makes a 
reverberation, which muſt cauſe a rough 
and unpleaſant ſound, 


To cure this, a perſon muſt breathe 
rather ſoftly and gently, when ſpeak» 
ing; 
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ingz or elſe, open the mouth wide 6 
nough to give the breath an eaſy, eg, 
lar, and proper paſſage, * 


I $HALL now ſpeak of a ſqueaking 
volce, and will ſhow how it may be al- 
tered. | nt nw 


As the tongue, when it is brought 
too forward, is the cauſe of liſping, {6 
when it is drawn too far back againſt 
the throat, it naturally produces 4 
ſqueaking or effeminate voice, 


Tuts poſition of the tongue muſt, of 
courſe, make the paſſage to the throat 
very narrow and difficult; becauſe the 
tongue le ralſed In the middle agaluſt 
the paſſage in the throat, and, conſt» 

quently, 
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quently, the,tube of the windpips.s al 
moſt ſtopped up. | | ro 1.09 


THEY who have à ſqueaking habit, 
ſhow, that their tongue is drawn too far 
back, by the poſitiag of their lips, which 

always appear to be my Ow ans: faſt 
againſt cheir . | 


t an nel lo qr ods hy e 
Tus method to cure ſueh an impedi» 
ment is very naturally inferred, - A per- 
ſon who, has this habit, muſt, throw! his 
lips forward j but at the ſum time take 
care, that he does not fall Into the con» 
trary extreme, and ſo exchange a ſqueak» 
ing for a liſping habit, by bringing the 
tongue cloſe to his teeth. 


0 


Tus next thing to be conſidered is, 
what poſition the lips ſhould be placed 
L | in 
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to the ear, ee 


| 


Ir iy evident, from the naturd of the 
thing, that the lips muſt not be placed 
cloſe CSIR LARA SENS 
ela 
Tuts would form the the | fox vis 
alr, in the ſhape of a long and narrow 
ehlnk, us in a laughing or grinning po- 
ſturez which would flatten the ſound; 
and render the tone of volee very dif6 
agreeable; for if a perſon puts on a 
laughing countenance, and places the 
lips in a ſuitable poſture, it is impoſſible 
that rhe ſound of his voice ſhould came 
forth in an agreeable manner, how-well 
ſoever it may be formed in the mouth, 


4 : 
- IN : 
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Tun proper polition of the m is juſt 
the contrary, | 


Wu ſhould caſt our lips forward, and 
form an open paſſage for the air, that ir 
may come forth, in a clear, free, ſtrait, 
and regular manner. 


Tuts form of the lips has alſo an- 
other advantage. It not only makes the 
ſound clear, and pleaſhnt to the ear, but 
makes it extend leſelf tro a far greater 
diſtance; becauſe the beſt paſſage for 
the air to paſh through, is an open and 
circular tube; as in all pipes and tym» 


THz laſt thing to be conſidered is, 
how children may be kept free from im- 
pediments and bad habits, 

L1z 


Ir 


— - = = 


add Loco rte, 


Ir le well known, that our manner 

of ſpeaking, as well as the language 
which we ſpeak, is obtained by imita» 
tlon and directlon. Where- ever a"cHild 
is born, he will always ſpeik that lau- 
guage which he is trained up with, Nor 
is this confined to any nation, If a child 
is born in one country, and trained up 
in another, he will naturally ſpeak in the 
language of the latter, and with the 
ſame tone of voice which he is always 
uſed to; for children naturally ſpeak as 
they are taught: therefore, as ſo much 
depends upon imitation, we ſhould ſet 
that manner of ſpeaking before children 
to imitate, which we would have them 
to learn. 


- In training up our children to ſpeak, 
we ſhould never ſpeak unto, or before; 
them, 
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them, in à quick, ſharp, or paſſlonate 
manner, but with all plainneſh and re» 
gularity of ſpeech, If we ſpeak in ſuch 
a quick manner to them, they will na- 
turally ſtrive to ſpeak in. the very ſame 
manner. Like an apprentice, in learn» 
ing his trade, who, if he is hurried on 
at firſt to work very faſt, will, for want 
of {kill, not only ſpoil the work, but 
get the habit of a ſlight and imperfect 
way of working, 80 the child who at- 
tempts to ſpeak very quick, as his pa- 
rents do, and is not properly taught the 
art of ſpeaking, will of courſe fall into 
ſome method, which will be attended 
with certain impediments and imperfec- 
tions. 


WIù ſhould alſo be careful. that thoſe 
. people 
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people who talk to children, ſuch a8 
nurſes, ſervants, or teachers, are per- 
ſons who ſpeak in een 
and W . 


* all, we « ſhould guard againſt 
thoſe people who labour under any im- 
pediments, and never ſuffer our children 
to keep company with them, | 


SUCH meaſures muſt be taken to pre- 
ſerve children from bad habits and im- 


pediments of ſpeech, 


For the greater ſutisfactlon of pa- 
rents, I take this opportunity to Inform 
the public, that I will engage to remove 
all ſuch habits and impediments from 
young people who are under ſixteen 


years 
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years of age; and will, within a few 
months, reduce the voice to a proper 
articulation, Repeated experiment ren- 
ders me confident of ſucceſs, 


9 


TO THE READER, 


HE following Sermon was preach - 
ed, when I was upon a journey, 
near Leiceſter, A gentleman of fortune 


deſired me to print it, and offered to 
take one hundred copies, 


I Havz preached it ſeveral times ſince; 


but not once without ſome generous 
acknowledgement from men of letters, 


who were pleaſed to admire the compo- 
fition, and to deſire me to publiſh it. 


To gratify ſuch defire, the Sermon 
is added to the Lectures, by 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


RESsT KNIPE, 
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1 PSALM cxliv. verſ. 3. iff clauſe, 


LorpD, WHAT 18 MAN? 


11 


TRANGE as it may ſeem, there was 
8 a time before all times; when 
there was no day, but the Anclent of 
Daysj" no good, but God; no light, 
but the Father of Lights“ when arts 
Were 


* * 
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were but ideas; the heavens, a book in 
folio; the earth, one in quarto; and 
men and angels, but capital letters, in 
the margent of God's thoughts, 


Bur, lo! the world and time began, 
The heavens were ſtretched out like a 
curtain; the ſpheres encirctel round; 
comets and blazing ſtars, lightnings and 
tempeſts, birds and feathered fowls, 
ſcaled in the air; leviathins and fiſhes 
played in the ſea; the earth, infolded 
within the arms of the ocean, 'beſet with 
plants and herbs, and garlands of 
flowers, gives nouriſhment to beaſts, 
and all creeping things; at laſt m 
was made, lord paramount af all, 


As (eh ont anv Wind? 


Tx E ſtars ſhine, and * ſmiles 
upon him: thalair cheriſlies, and ſrniti 
nouriſh 
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| 
nouriſſi him: lions and other beaſts 
couch before him: he calls the earth, 
the heavens; and elements, with plants, 


birds, and beaſts, according to theit 
different nature, each by their proper 
name. All at once, as with a ſudden 
rapture; admire, but know not what to 
call him, It is thou, O Lord, who made 
him, who curdled him as cheeſe, who 
wrote all his members in thy book} it 
is thou alone who can tell us What he 
is ® Lord, „ erde. | 


1120 


Max, who was David's mirror of ad- 
| miration, mu be our me of * 
tlon. 


 TanoRance of the true cauſe of 
things, is the true cauſe 'of admiration 
at things. | | 

Man 


MAN knows man, and vet id un- 
known to man he knows him in re- 


ſped ofthe fees thu hl o. 8 
the offypring of God, . ith 


Hz knows him in reſpect of the mat» 


ter, that he is (Adam gug/i "IS 
compoſed of red earth, | 


; 


Hz knows him i * of the 3 
that his ſoul is the breath of life; of lift 


vegetative, common with plants; life 


ſenſitive, common with beaſts; life ra» 
tional, peculiar to himſelf, 


H knows him alſo in reſpect of the 
end. All his thoughts, words, and 
works, are ſo many motions, of which 
God is the centre. His ſpeculations, 
imaginations, and meditations, are ſo 
many 
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many lines; and Oed 16 the” elreumfe- 
renbe, | In, from, and for Oed de all 
his/goof 1 la wham h les, und moren 
and Wr. (60901 it bas een 


4 109 | rl 1 2111; 1 91 1 I. 


In another reſpect, 9 * 
man, In this, reaſon is at a ſtand, and 
cannot determine, why God, who ſtood 
in no need of 'gny'creature, ſhould ereate 
and delight in ſuch a creature | why an» 
gels, more glariqus than man, ſhould 
miniſter unto: man why haaven, with 
all her hoſts, ſhopld ſerve man] why 
Chriſt, Who was (ret) both God 
and man, ſhould be accurſed and diſ- 
honoured far mat, that man might be 
bleſſed and honoured with God; that 
He ſhould leave heaven, and his Father's 
throne, that man might live. for ever in 


eve, "wh before his throne !- 
| N n ALL 


—— —ñͤ — —— — ß4. vd I — — — 


— canfelh.gheir ignamace 
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here] gonfeſling it, admire ;, and adml- 
ring, give God the glory, Young 
men and maidens; old men, and qhil- 
dren, praiſe ye the name of the Lond," 


and, with wonder, ſays!" Lord, what is 


man!“ 1 & % et got 1419 ul 1 
de „Loe M eine 100083 
Tur ids 

gure in.rhetoric ſignifying a ſenxeotiaus 
kind of exclamation,” fo aled 
after the veheapſat of any thing Teinarks 
able; an acclamatibi, or an applauſe of 
ee 
ee becken nen ont 


J : bow 4: bawgnod Ban bangt 
TRE r tage 5 
| 14613 A00063- 
An opts, or e. _ 
144 1 whereby 


whoreby un orator turns bis diſcourſe 
from the audience to ſome PROVE 
3 | 


AW vue — an eta · 


* 


1 1 41 19 


bann?! 


5 [1 


Davio „0 man. The ore 
he meditates, the 'more he admires; th 
more he admires, che more ke atks; the 
more he aſks, the greater his taſk,” till 
mirror is changed into n and _ 
glance i into a trance, ' 


| 2 


N 7 7 '4 


wig nt 


O EARTH, which dual him, tell 


me; ye fruits, which nouriſh him, with 
that air which cheriſhes him, tell me; 
ye ſtars, which ſhined at his nativity, 
tell wo; angels, unvail your faces; man, 

$101 Nn 2 unmaſk 
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mination nne * ow _ 
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— thyſelf, and tell me, Whats 


yy $8." | a 
man? A 100k 03 oy potytin v9 met 
b 

e e 


MovunT up, my n ne higher 
pierce through yonder clouds, towards 
heaven, and inquire ſtill more. Gloti- 
fied ſaints, ye ſpirits of the juſt made 
perfect, archangels, cherubim and ſera- 
phim, tell me? And if cheſe are ſilent, 
let me be bold, and aſk of Him who 

. nung 


man?“ 


What, by God created ? 
by ſin degenerated ? 
by grace regenerated? | (| 
in glory exalted ? 


Waar created ? 11 


Man, 
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Max, [according to God's decree and 
intention, was a creature. next to the 
Creator; one that hell envied, earth ad- 
mired, and heaven deſired; a gem of 
beauty, a pearl of virtue, a ſtar of glo- 
.. MEN „ T% a 

Ix his union and compoſition, man 
was the ſon of God, moulded by God, 
and yet not of the ſubſtance of God. 
He was the image of God, and yet not 
that image which was God. He was a 
body of earth, and yet not all earth. 
Fire gave him natural heat; air gave 
him vital breath; and water, radical 
moiſture, The earth was refined, the 
fire purified, the air rarefied, the water 
clarified, to make up this fine complec- 
tion of man; and yet the workmanſhip 
ſurpaſſed the matter, Upon the con» 
| templation 
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templatiori of which, the Royal PMI 
burſts out, in admiration, and. ſays, *1 1 
will praiſe theey for I am —_— and 
wonderfully a e 
Tur body is the ſoul's caſtle, The 
mouth is the entrance, the lips are a 
double · lea ved door, the teeth « port» 
ellis or ivory gate, the tongue is the 


porter at the gate of that lofty tower, 


the head, which is the repoſitory of 
ſenſe; wherein are, the four external 


ſenſes, ſeeing, hearing, ſmelling, and 
taſting; and the three internal ones 
feeling, fancy, and memory, | 


Man may be viewed as a microcoſin, 
or little world, reſembling the greater 
world, A reſemblance appears, between 


the liver and the ocean; the veins and 
the. 


the leſſer rivers; the breath and the air 
our natural heat and the warmth of the 
air i our radical moiſture, and the fate 
neſs, of the earth our knowledge and 
the licht; our eyes and the two, great 
luminapies. The begyry of youth, is 
like, the flower of the ſpring ) the 
thoughts of our minds, are like the mo- 
tions of angels 1, our four complexigus, 
reſemble the four elemente j and our ſe- 
ven ages, the ſeven planets, 

Tavs was man * in * and 
the ſoul, in beauty, far ſurpaſſed the 


body ; eg far as the ſoy] is more active 
than the body, But the wonderful union 


of both, was more wonderful than both, 
Earth and Heaven were eſpouſed. 


WHAT was man in rule and domi- 
nion ? 
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nion! He vas emperor of the Whole 
earth, admiral of the Whole ſtn, the = 
heir of Eden, and peer of Turadiſe 
who might vie with any one, 'who'dus 

red to ſtyle himſelf “* the ruler of the 
world, and ſhadow of God,” All era 
tures, ſeeing the ſplendor of 'tnajoſty, 
and Obd's image reſplendent in this 
new=created magiſtrate, moſt reverently 
pointed at him, with an “ Eee Adam," 


SUTITETE JET Tm 9:44 PV 


By creation, un ww Deed of all; 
If! TIS VO unte aw tun 


We ſhall next conſider what man " 


in his degenerate Nato both in ute wid 
death, | N00 174 1 


OW vt 26W LOL 
. life is a mere — on. comic; 
tragedy. 


1 1 t rA 
THE 
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Tux prologue is delivered within the 
curtains of the womb; the ꝓrolepſia, iti 
his birth and cradle the epilaſis, in 
his mirth and / gaiety 7 death (ig the da- 
taſtrophe j the grave his wardrobe, 
Atv nll 9H „Garni DAY 4 

His time la, a gliding shuttle, à hue 
rying. paſt, a, flying cloud, a ſpying: 
eagle, a floating ſhip, a fading flower. 


Ix an inſtant, the ſhurtle is through, 
the paſt is gone, the cloud diſſolves, the 
eagle vaniſhes, the * is out of * 
the flower — 


PL 72 4c 


( Via 


Hi — is * a — his duda 
is graſs, his beauty glaſs ; his thoughts 
are dream, his body is a. ſhadow, 
his fleſh but a vapour, his glory a ta- 
per, which begins as a- bubble, conti- 


O o nues 
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nues like 8 blaze, and ende with u blaſt, | 
What is mantis + 1 nn 


N 1.4 ud 
Wuar is he ininfangy dt 


& 4 * 1 «| q (318) 


hands, 


A Living image, He has 
but cannot handle z a tongue, but can» 
not talk; feet, but cannot walk z and 4 
ſoul, but cannot underſtand, © 


uth'? 2 1 


WHAT is he in yo 
u s. 14 1404 14 1.4 4M? 
He is like an untamed tyger, à c= 
meleon of every colour, a polypus of 
every ſhape, an ape in all poſtures; be- 
ginning ſoon to ſwell with pride, to boil 
with revenge, burn with luſt, graſp for 
honour, and grope for riches, ' © 
WHar does grammar teach! 
It 
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Ix teaches us to ſpeak the language 
of our own conſuſion. 


THz flrſt part contains the true: or» 
thography of our cares ; the commas, 
colons, and periods of our paſſions, 


Tux ſecond part unfolds (our eg 
diſerimina) a thouſand diverſities of dan- 
gers; accidents varied with divers ca- 
ſes; with genders of ſorrow, engender- 
ing numberleſs declenſions of that — 


is good. 


14 


Taz third part diſplays the miſcon- 
ſtruing of charity, in not concording 
with equals, not governing inferiors, or 
not yielding to the government of * 
riors. 


920 Tus 
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Tn laſt part of «grammar is, an ac» : 
centing of griefs, by ſeveral pricks in 
the fleſh; and a ſcanning of things, ups 
on the _ of PTE . the oat 
of fancy. | Tons 


o * * x 
] vl Cat OT #\ 4 2 * 1 


WHAT is rhetoric ? 


Each trope is a tranſlation from pu- 
rity to corruption; each climax clinibs 
up by degrees of renewed grief; | each 
auxeſis augments, and ench hyperbole 
makes up the helght of human hardſhip, 


Wu bs legle! 
Ax art of reaſoning, to inform rea» 
ſan of the loſs of reaſon. Each predl- 
cament is a ladder of human frallty, 
declaring, the ſubſtance of our body of 


death, the quantity and quality of our 
ſin, 
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ſin, ſhowing where, when, and how, 
every fin was committed; demonſtra» 
ting by -cauſes, and proving by induc- 
tion, the ſinner's deſtruction. 


T2 


WHaT is manhood ? 

A MONSTER, compoſed af many miſe- 
ries; a ſea of ſorrows; a world of wars, 
where all fears affright, The ſea is full 
of pirates, the land of robbers, Wealth 
is envied, poverty contemned, wit difs 
truſted, fümpllelty derlderl, religion (ufs 
pected, vice advanced, and virtue dife 
graced, 


Wnar is old age? 
A CRIPPLE; blind a8 Bartimeus, 


blear-eyed as Leah, lame as Mephibo- 
ſheth, 


—_— A —— - 
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eth, bald on the head, wrinkled in 
the face, withered with dryneſs, over» 
whelmed with ſickneſs, bowed together 
with weakneſs, gaſping for breath, hus 

ſtening to death, 


Man begins with crying, continues 


with ſighing, and ends with run 
Lord, what is man? | 


| Thvs, every age of life is a ſtage of 
ſtrifez every time, « troubleſome tide, 
No place, or condition, is ſafe; the fear 
of enemies affright, ſuits in law vex, 
wrongs of neighbours oppreſs, treachery 
of friends perplex, and love of ſelf tor» 
ments, The houſe is full of cares; the 
field is full of toil; the country, of rude» 
neſs; the city, of factions; the court, 
of envy; and the church, of ſeas, 

What 


A 'SERMOM ugg 
What courſe of life then ſhall a man 
take, neee to he a 
curſe 2 1A 305 tent 


1, . O88 (0 T3 


"WHAT is man in hls death ! 


Con to the bed- ide . him in 
his ſickneſs unto death; ſee how darts 
of calamity dart hlen j ſtitches, pains, fe- 
vers, obſtruQions, phleghm, cholic, diſs 
orders, like ſo many tempeſts and whirl» 
winds, come upon him, and ſtretch him 
in ſorrow, Poor creature, look at him; 
ite his body ſweating, his limbs trem- 
bling, his colour changing, his noſe 
blackening, his jaw- bone dropping, the 
eye- ſtrings breaking, the tongue faul- 
tering, the breath ſhortening; when thus 
ſtruggling, in comes death, to ſum- 
mon the ſoul to a ſeparate exiſtence, 

Alas ! 


| | 
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Alas | the pulſe hath ceaſed, the-breduly 
is gone, the eyes are cloſed, the eu 
ſtopped, the tongue is ſpeechleſh, the 
feet are uſeleſh, the hands hang down, 
and man, who. was juſt now a. body 
and foul, is only a dead carcaſe. Lord, 
what is man? 0d pily.091- a4 ater 


% nan 8h 2 als 
WHraT is man by grace regenera- 
ted? 1 


Is his redemption? 


A SLAVE bought with a price; a 
priſoner reſcued ; an enemy reconci- 
led; a malefactor pardoned, Man was 
the ſlave, the priſoner, enemy, and ma- 
lefactor; Chriſt is the price, deliverer, 
and friend, Man could not ſatisfy ; 
God would not ſuffer; therefore Chriſt, 

who 
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who was both God and man, both ſuf» 
fered and ſitiefled, He left his Father's 
throne for the Virgin's womby a glo- 
rlous manſion for a mean manger; a 
crown for a roſy, 


Tuixx of Him, ye ranſomed ones, 
as crowned with thorns, ſcourged with 
whips, gored with nails, pierced with a 
ſpear; hanging between two thieves, 
with his wounds open, and bleeding for 
man; and his hands ſtretched out to 
embrace man; and then ſay, Lord, 
what is man ?” | 0} 


WHAT is man by juſtification ? | 


Dri3RoBED of unrighteouſneſs, he is 
arrayed with Chriſt's robe of righteouſ- 
neſs, 1s cloathed and adorned, anointed 
P p with 


— — üʃa . — — — — 
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with the true union, diſtinguiſhed . 


and advanced. Saints are his aſſociates, 


God is his father, and Chriſt his elder 
brother. He is freed from condemings 
tion, and delivered from death, (the f& 
cond death), though it is ang un- 

to all once to die. | 


WHrarT is man by ſanRiification ? 


A.$PIRITUAL creature, changed from 
a veſſel of wrath to a veſſel of honour, 


is purified by the truth, throughout ſpi- 
rit, ſoul, and body, and made holy, as 
his Father, who is in heaven, is holy; 
his underſtanding is enlightened, be- 
cauſe God is the light thereof; his will 
obedient to God, becauſe he is born of 


Oed! all the affetions of bedy and foul 


de engaged to ſerve the Lord, The 


knees 


x 
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knees bend to pray, the foot run to the 
houſe of God, and the hands fight the 
Lord's battles, Nor is this all: the 


ſanEified ſoul enjoys Him who is all in 
all. Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 

Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, 
or things preſent, or things to come z 
all are his, * bes is han Ig and 


mn 


War is man in his glorification ? 


A berrhhs Wal, by Chriſt's: 
ſurrection, is raiſed to glory. When "4 
courſe is finiſhed here, he is carrietl 
ſwiftly upon the wings of cherubims to 
realm above] where, for his _ he 
del ee a eren. 


f Pp*® ANGELS 
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ANGELS come at the ſoul's entrants, 
and ſalute her with an“ Zuge. $7775 


11,9 - 4 4943341 + ied 


| PATRIABGHS, prieſts, prophets, app - 
ſtles, and martyrs, ſalute her with an 
„ Euge.” “ "Wed 


(7-9 


119 1 


Tus fouls of friends, parents, huſ⸗ 
bands, wives, children, aud laints, de- 
parted before her, ſalute her with an 


uke.“ | 
f 6% ( it tr | / 
— 


YE4, Chriſt himſelf ſalutes her with 
an “ Enge,”. 44 Well done, thou good 
and faithful ſervant?” And, oh dn 
what au ecſtaly of ſoul will the glorifted 
ſoul be, when the comes to the full poſs 
ſeſſion of what was laid up for; her, 
which eye hath not ſeen, nor ear heard, 
| i 4 nor 
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noe heart case, . Lord, whus | 
A STO anden DITCH ITY "+ 


Twas a alchy in the dug 


Mosss's face ſhined with the ſhining 
| brightneſs of God's back parte. 


Paul was ſenſeleſ of all joys but 


heaven, when he was taken up into the 
third heaven. 


"2av—s nat; adi 
Chriſt was trangfigured in bod. 
How bright then will thy face ſhine, 
O man, when thou wilt ſee God face to 
face, and enjoy full communion with 


the Trinity ? This will be joy to your 
ſoul, 
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ſoul, health to your body, beauty to 
your eyes, muſic to your ears, honey t 
your mouth, perfume to your noſtrlly, 
meat ro your belly, light to your mind, 
content to your will, and delight ts 
your heart, 


GLoktovs is the prerogative of glo- 
17. 


Tu body of a mortal becomes an 
immortal body, Inſtead of corruptible, 
it is incorruptible; once natural, now 
ſpiritual; a body, ſhining as the ſtars; 


the ſoul, in glory, exceeding the body; 
and Chriſt, in brightneſs, exceeding all, 


Soul and body are happy amb with 


Chriſt 1 in glory, 


Tuvs ſhall it be done unto the man 
whom 


whom the King of Glory ſhall honour 
with glory, | | 


In the great day of Judgment, when 
mountains burn, and devils mourn, 
man, crowned man, ſhall be mounted 
up with angels, and Chriſt the arch» 
angel, towards heaven; and the cry will 
be, Open, ye gates; be ye opened, ye 
everlaſting doors; and let the King of 
glory, with all his troops of glory, come 
in,” Then let all creatures ſay, '* what 
is man!“ 


SING all creatures, men and angels; 
ſing with hymns, with anthems, and 
hallelujahs; and keep an everlaſting ſab- 
bath of thankſgiving and praiſe, ſaying, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hoſts; 


heaven 


"I 


; 
4 
- 
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heaven and earth are full of che majeſty 
of thy glory, To whom be glory for 
ever and ever, Amen, 
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